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THE  GEORGIA  SALZBURGERS 
By  J.  M.  Hoper 

It  was  Tuesday  March  12, 1734,  that  the  “Purisburg” 
sailed  up  the  river  and  landed  at  Savannah,  the  chief 
city  and  port  of  the  newly  founded  colony  of  Georgia. 
Her  cargo  of  seventy-eight  devout  souls  had  come 
across  the  sea  to  find  new  homes  in  a  strange  world  in 
order  to  escape  the  persecution  of  a  tyrannical  arch¬ 
bishop  who  sought  to  compel  them  to  worship  God 
against  the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 

These  newcomers  were  Lutheran  exiles  who  hailed 
from  the  Archbishopric  of  Salzburg,  where  they  had 
lived  more  or  less  unmolested  since  the  days  of  the  Ref- 
ormaion.  Here  in  the  mountainous  nooks  of  that 
region  they  remained  peacefully  concealed,  manufac¬ 
turing  clocks  and  toys,  grazing  their  cattle  and  work¬ 
ing  the  salt  mines.  Successive  archbishops  had  no 
doubt  known  of  this  crypto-Protestantism  but  they 
never  made  serious  attempts  to  eradicate  it.^ 

In  1684  Maximilian  Gandolf,  Archbishop  of  Salz¬ 
burg,  began  to  exile  from  the  province  large  numbers 
of  Elvangelicals.  Matters  became  worse  under  his  suc¬ 
cessor  Leopold  Anton,  who  on  Reformation  Day  (Octo¬ 
ber  31),  1731,  issued  an  edict  ordering  all  non-Catholics 
to  emigrate.  Those  having  property,  were  given  three 
months  time  to  dispose  of  it,  while  those  having  no 
property  were  ordered  to  leave  within  three  days. 
Children  not  of  age,  were  taken  by  the  Jesuits  to  be 
instructed  in  the  Catholic  faith. 

1.  A.  L  Grftbner,  GmehicKt*  d*r  lAUIt*ri»ek»H  Kirth*  m  Ammrika  (St.  Looia. 

1892),  218. 
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By  this  decree,  it  is  estimated  that  30,000  Protestants 
who  refused  to  comply  with  the  archbishop's  order  to 
become  Catholics,  were  exiled  from  the  land.^  Some 
made  their  way  to  Holland  where  they  found  homes. 
Others  followed  the  invitation  of  King  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia  and  became  loyal  and  industrious 
subjects  on  the  king’s  estates  in  his  eastern  provinces. 
A  third  group  of  Salzburgers  through  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Urlsperger  of  Augsburg  and  the  English 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Colony  of 
Georgia  who  agreed  to  transport  them  to  Georgia  on 
the  following  favorable  terms:*  1.  They  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  free  passage  from  Rotterdam  to  Georgia.  2.  Pro¬ 
visions  to  be  furnished  them  from  the  time  of  their 
departure  until  the  first  crop  was  harvested.  3.  The 
head  of  every  family  was  to  be  given  fifty  acres  of 
land  in  Georgia,  tax-exempt  for  ten  years.  4.  The 
trustees  were  to  provide  at  their  own  expense  a  pastor 
and  a  cathechiser  for  the  Salzburgers  to  teach  them  in 
the  German  language  according  to  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession.  5.  The  Salzburgers  were  guaranteed  religious 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  English  citizens. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  addressed  by  the  Trus¬ 
tees  to  Urlsperger,  forty-two  men  with  their  families, 
numbering  in  all  seventy-eight,  left  Augsburg  on  August 
21,  1733,  and  took  up  their  melancholy  journey  to  the 
sea-board  under  the  leadership  of  Baron  von  Reck,  a 
German  nobleman.*  The  men  travelled  on  foot  while 
the  women,  children  and  baggage  were  transported 
in  three  carts  as  far  as  Markt  Steft  where  they  boarded 
a  ship  and  proceeded  down  the  Main  and  Rhine  to 
Rotterdam.*  As  they  made  their  way  from  town  to 

2.  W.  B.  Stevens,  The  Hietory  of  Georgia  (Savannah,  1847),  I,  109. 

5.  S.  Urlsperser,  Atufukriieke  Naekriekten  von  den  SaUburgieeken  Smi- 
granten  (HaUe,  1785-52),  I.  Z-7  n. 

4.  UrlspcTKer,  op.  eiL,  I.  12. 

6.  Ibid..  I.  14. 
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town,  sin^ng  “Ich  bin  ein  armer  Ebculant,’**  the  people 
welcomed  them  and  gave  them  food,  lodging  and  gifts. 
Occasionally  even  a  Catholic  city  would  offer  them  a 
friendly  word  and  bid  them  God’s  speed  on  their  way 
to  new  homes  across  the  sea.'' 

At  Rotterdam  they  were  joined  by  the  two  pastors 
Johann  Martin  Bolzius  and  Israel  Christian  Gronau, 
pious  and  God-fearing  brethren  who  had  accepted  the 
call  to  go  to  Georgia  with  the  Salzburgers  as  their 
spiritual  and  temporal  advisors.  The  former  had  been 
a  deputy  superintendent  of  the  Latin  Orphan  School 
at  Halle  and  Gronau  a  tutor  in  the  same  institution.* 

After  crossing  the  English  Channel  they  reached 
Dover,  where  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
British  Government  and  on  January  8,  1734,  they  set 
sail  for  Georgia  on  the  ship  “Purisburg”  under  Captain 
Coram.  Following  a  voyage  of  two  months  not  without 
the  usual  storms  and  perils,  they  landed  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  where  they  were  fortunate  to  meet 
Oglethorpe  who  was  one  of  the  Trustees  as  well  as 
the  ruler  of  Georgia  and  who  had  come  from  his  colony 
for  the  purpose  of  embarking  for  England. 

Oglethorpe  abandoned  his  design  of  sailing  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  present  and  returned  to  Georgia  in  order 
that  he  might  settle  the  Salzburgers,  in  whose  welfare 
he  had  taken  such  a  deep  interest.  The  Salzburgers 
left  Charleston  on  the  “Purisburg”  March  9,  and  on 
the  following  Tuesday,  March  12,  a  day  since  much 
observed  by  all  their  descendants,  they  landed  at  Sa¬ 
vannah.  Here  the  reception  was  very  cordial.  The 
citizens  of  Savannah  welcomed  the  Salzburgers  by  the 
firing  of  cannon  and  crying  out  “huzzah.”  A  bounteous 
meal  was  served  in  the  garden  of  the  Trustees  and  tents 

6.  Ibid.,  I.  12,  “I  am  a  wrctchad  oila.”  The  ions  haa  12  etaniai  of  four 
linca  eaeb. 

T.  Ibid.,  I,  24.  It  is  rather  intercstinc  to  note  that  Johann  Wolfgans  Goethe 
gets  the  historical  settinc  for  his  poem.  “Hermann  and  Dorothea”  from 
these  Saisburger  esilea,  who  were  forced  to  leare  their  homos  in  Sooth 
Germany  and  seek  refn^  in  Proaaia.  Holland  and  America. 

a  Ibid.,  i  la 
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were  erected  as  temporary  quarters.  The  newcomers 
enjoyed  the  friendly  hospitality  of  the  good  people  of 
Savannah  for  several  days.*  Here  in  Savannah,  the 
Salzburgers  met  several  of  their  kinsmen,  chiefly  Swiss 
Germans.^® 

Leaving  the  other  Salzburgers  comfortably  located 
in  tents  and  in  the  hospitable  care  of  the  people  of 
Savannah,  Oglethorpe  and  von  Reck,  set  out  on  horse¬ 
back  to  select  a  site  where  the  Salzburgers  might  make 
their  homes.”  On  the  17th  of  March  after  crossing 
streams  and  swamps  they  reached  a  place,  near  two 
rivulets  surrounded  by  woods  and  meadows,  sixteen 
miles  to  the  north  and  west  of  Savannah,  which  they 
designated  as  the  future  home  of  the  Salzburgers.” 
They  called  it  “Ebenezer”  in  devout  recognition  of  the 
Lord’s  help.” 

A  few  days  later  eight  strong  men  with  Dr.  Zwifler 
were  dispatched  to  Ebenezer  to  fell  trees  and  erect  huts 
for  the  women  and  children  and  on  April  7  all  the 
Salzburgers  left  Savannah  and  began  life  at  their  new 
home. 

The  entire  group  immediately  started  the  work  of 
clearing  the  land  and  constructing  houses.  Bridges 
were  thrown  across  the  water  courses  and  a  roadway 
was  prepared  to  Abercorn.  The  magistrates  of  Savan¬ 
nah  under  orders  from  the  Trustees  gave  the  settlers 
ten  cows  and  as  many  calves  as  well  as  ten  casks  of 
various  kinds  of  seeds.”  More  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry 
were  brought  later.”  Food  was  provided  for  the  Salz¬ 
burgers  from  the  Trustees’  storehouse  in  Savannah 
which  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Causton,  a  petty  official 
of  the  province.  They  received  rice,  com,  syrup,  white 

9.  Uriaperger,  op.  eit..  I.  82. 

10.  Ibid.,  I.  78.  These  SwUa  Gemums  came  to  Georgia  with  John  Peter  Pury 
Nenlehatd  and  founded  the  settiement  of  Puryeburg,  South  Caroilna.  They 
frequently  came  to  Ebeneser  to  worship  with  the  Salsburgera  and  some  of 
their  children  were  taught  by  Bolzius. 

11.  Quoted  from  the  diary  of  von  Beck.  Urlsperger,  op.  eit.,  I,  86  n. 

12.  Urlsperger,  op.  eit.,  I.  88. 

18.  I  Samuel  7:  18.  "Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  us." 

14.  Urlsperger.  op.  ett..  I.  111. 

16.  Ibid.,  L  116. 
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flour,  beans,  sugar,  meat,  Osh,  cheese,  etc.  as  they 
needed  it,  according  to  the  contract  agreed  to.**  There 
was  considerable  difficulty  in  transporting  the  food  as 
well  as  all  the  other  supplies  from  Savannah,  because 
the  distance  was  twenty-five  miles  by  river  and  the 
swampy  land  prevented  transportation  overland.*’ 

In  the  month  of  December,  1734,  a  second  transport 
arrived  under  Commissary  von  Vat  bringing  forty-nine 
more  Salzburgers  in  addition  to  different  kinds  of  sup¬ 
plies,  medicine  and  books  from  friends  in  Germany 
which  brought  much  joy  to  the  older  colonists.*®  On 
February  5,  1736,  a  third  transport  under  von  Reck 
brought  the  number  of  Salzburgers  at  Ebenezer  to  two 
hundred.*® 

Even  though  the  Salzburgers  had  now  lived  in 
Georgia  for  more  than  a  year  and  had  become  more 
or  less  accustomed  to  the  land,  yet  there  was  much 
dissatisfaction  about  the  location  of  Ebenezer.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  was  disappointing,  the  mortality 
rate  was  extremely  high  and  the  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  to  Savannah  very  unsatisfactory.  When  Oglethorpe 
returned  from  England  in  February,  1736,  the  Salz¬ 
burgers  laid  their  grievances  before  him  and  although 
he  did  not  at  first  agree,  yet  in  the  end  he  consented 
to  their  removal  to  a  more  favorable  location.®® 

The  new  site  was  on  the  Savannah  River,  six  miles 
from  old  Ebenezer  at  a  place  known  as  Red  Bluff,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  color  of  the  soil.  It  was  again  named 
Ebenezer.  Within  a  year,  all  the  huts  as  well  as  the 
seven  regularly-constructed  houses  had  been  torn  down 
and  carted  through  the  woods  from  old  to  new 
Ebenezer.®*  Soon,  only  a  cowpen  remained  for  the 
herdsman  who  cared  for  the  Trustees’  cattle. 

16.  Ibid..  I,  86,  182. 

17.  For  a  map  of  Savannah  County  showing  towns,  forts,  land  cleared,  forests, 
roa^  and  waterways  of.  ibid.,  I,  opposite  242. 

18.  Ibid.,  I,  288. 

19.  Ibid.,  I.  602. 

20.  Ibid.,  1,  602.  702. 

21.  Ibid.,  I.  2008-4. 
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The  new  town  of  Ebenezer  was  well  laid  out.  On 
one  end  were  lots  for  the  church,  orphanage  and  store¬ 
house  and  near  it  the  two  parsonages.  At  the  other 
end  was  the  cemetery.  Four  streets  ran  parallel 
through  the  village  from  north  to  south  intersected  by 
three  others  running  at  right  angles  from  east  to  west. 
The  buildings  were  neatly  and  regularly  arranged  and 
the  houses  were  larger  and  more  comfortable  than 
those  at  old  Ebenezer.  Each  family  was  provided  with 
a  lot  60  by  90  feet  and  a  two-acre  garden  tract  near 
the  town22  with  the  prospect  of  receiving  another  forty- 
eight  acres  as  soon  as  the  land  should  be  surveyed. 

After  the  land  was  surveyed,  the  Salzburgers  began 
to  prosper.2*  Saw  mills  and  grist  mills  did  a  profitable 
business  and  the  culture  of  silk,  cotton,  and  indigo 
were  sources  of  income  to  them.^^  Their  annual  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  they  raised  much  larger  food  crops 
than  formerly.26  Roads  and  bridges  were  constructed. 
A  fourth  transport  of  Salzburgers  in  1741  together  with 
other  German  Protestants  increased  their  number,  so 
that  there  were  by  that  date  a  total  of  1,200  Germans 
in  the  colony  of  Georgia. 

One  of  the  industries  in  which  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  was  particularly  interested  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  and  development  of  Georgia,  was 
the  production  of  silk.^s  Oglethorpe  himself  was  a 
great  enthusiast  for  silk  culture.*’  When  the  first  ship¬ 
load  of  settlers  sailed  for  Georgia  in  1732  they  took 
with  them  a  supply  of  cocoons,  purchased  in  Italy  and 

22.  UrlaperKer.  op  eit~,  I,  2203-4. 

23.  tbid.,  1,  2040.  2056.  It  was  not  until  the  late  autumn  of  1738  that  the  land 
was  surveyed  for  the  SalsburKers.  Up  to  that  time  they  lived  under  a  semi- 
communal  system  workinK  a  few  fields  together  and  dividing  the  profits. 
Complaints  were  exceedingly  numerous  but  for  some  reason  Oglethorpe 
favored  this  plan.  With  great  joy  the  Salzburgers  were  able  to  write  to  their 
friends  in  Germany  in  NovemW,  1738,  that  they  now  own  60  acres  of  land. 

24.  Ibid.,  I,  186,  842,  2432,  2600. 

26.  Ibid.,  U.  368,  2093,  293,  648,  1034,  2042.  2043,  2046. 

26.  Benjamin  Martyn,  "Reason  for  Establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia”  in 
Calleetiona  of  the  Georgia  Hietorieal  Society,  I,  206. 

27.  James  Oglethorpe,  “A  New  and  Accurate  Account  of  the  Province  of  South 
Csuolina,”  ibid.  Oglethorpe  pointed  out  that  40,000  or  50,000  people  might 
be  employed  and  in  time  possibly  all  of  Europe  could  be  supplied  with 
silk  from  Georgia. 
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several  Piedmontese,  who  were  engaged  by  the  Trus¬ 
tees  to  instruct  the  colonists  in  the  production  of  silk. 
A  ten-acre  plot  adjoining  Savannah  was  set  aside  as  a 
nursery  plantation  for  white  mulberry  trees  and  land 
was  granted  to  the  settlers  on  condition  that  they  plant 
one  hundred  white  mulberry  trees  on  every  ten  acres 
when  cleared.28 

The  Salzburgers  were  eager  and  enthusiastic  about 
silk  raising  from  the  beginning.*®  In  1736  the  first 
mulberry  trees  were  planted  at  Ebenezer.  Reverend 
Bolzius,  their  pastor,  gave  to  each  one  of  them  a  tree 
as  a  gift  from  Oglethorpe  and  Mrs.  Camise  (one  of 
the  Piedmontese)  instructed  two  of  the  Salzburger 
girls  in  reeling. 

With  their  characteristic  industry  and  patience,  they 
began  to  carry  into  practical  operation  Oglethorpe’s 
wishes  in  regards  to  the  production  of  silk.  During  the 
first  few  years  there  were  many  obstacles  to  the  raising 
of  silk.  Nearly  all  the  time  was  required  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  old  and  later  new  Ebenezer  so  that  little  atten¬ 
tion  could  be  given  to  silk  culture.  Bolzius  complained 
that  he  had  so  little  time  that  he  could  not  even  read 
the  instructions  on  silk  which  Oglethorpe  left  him.  The 
mulberry  tree  was  not  valued  for  much,  because  its 
fruit  was  worthless  nor  did  the  Salzburgers  know  very 
well  how  to  take  care  of  the  worms.*® 

An  early  frost  and  severe  pruning  and  transplanting 
caused  a  lack  of  white  mulberry  leaves  during  the 
spring  of  1738  and  the  feeding  of  black  leaves  proved 
fatal  to  the  worms.*^  During  the  following  year  a 
heavy  frost  again  ruined  prospects,  so  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  worms  died  and  Georgia  was  able  to 
export  only  five  pounds  of  silk  that  year.** 

28.  John  Clark,  A  Treatite  on  tkt  Mulberry  Tree  and  Silkworm  (Philadelphia, 
18S9),  110.  The  public  seal  of  the  colony  bore  a  repreaentation  of  lilkworma 
at  work  and  an  appropriate  motto:  “Non  ■ibi.  sed  aliia,” — not  for  ouraelvea 
but  (or  othera. 

29.  Unitod  StaUt  Cenena,  18S0,  zerUi. 

SO.  Urlaperger,  oj>.  eiL,  11,  856. 

81.  Colonial  Rteorda  of  Goorgia  (Atlanta,  1907),  V,  39. 

82.  Urisperger,  ofi.  eif.,  II,  867. 
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After  1741,  the  Salzburgers  became  more  active  in 
the  production  of  silk.  Since  the  work  was  especially 
adapted  for  women  and  children,  the  members  of  the 
orphanage  took  a  very  active  part.  Bolzius  reports  in 
his  diary  that  two  Salzburger  girls  in  the  orphanage 
made  seventeen  pounds  of  silk  in  one  season  which 
brought  31/2  pounds  sterling  on  the  market  in  Savan¬ 
nah,**  in  addition  to  the  two-shilling  bounty  which  the 
government  offered  for  each  pound  of  silk.*^  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  was  very  liberal  in  the  distribution  of  mulberry 
trees  among  the  Salzburgers.**  He  sent  them  a  reeling 
machine  and  encouraged  the  building  of  ten  sheds  with 
clay-fumaces  at  a  cost  of  two  pounds  sterling  each. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  one  could  earn  only  half  as 
much  per  diem  by  making  silk  as  compared  with  ordi¬ 
nary  labor,  most  of  the  colonists  of  Georgia  became 
discouraged  and  abandoned  the  industry.  By  1750, 
Bolzius  remarks  in  his  diary  that  even  though  silk 
culture  was  profitable,  hardly  anyone  in  the  colony  but 
the  Salzburgers  were  engaged  in  it.  He  emphasized  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  duty  of  everyone  to  obey  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  government  and  continue  the  culture,*® 
and  as  long  as  he  lived  he  tried  to  encourage  his  people 
to  raise  as  much  silk  as  possible.*’  It  is  this  loyalty 
and  obedience  of  the  Salzburgers  to  the  government  as 
well  as  their  patience  and  perseverance  that  accounts 
for  their  continuing  the  silk  industry  in  Georgia  longer 
than  any  other  people. 

On  the  reduction  in  1766  of  the  bounty  paid  by  the 
government  for  cocoons  from  three  shillings  per  pound 
to  one  half  that  sum,**  the  production  of  raw  silk  in 
Georgia  fell  off  from  20,000  pounds  of  cocoons  in  that 


88.  Urlsperger,  op.  eit.,  I,  1950. 

84.  Colonial  Bewrd*  of  Georgia,  V,  223- 

86.  C.  C.  Jones,  "Dead  Towns  of  GeorKis”  in  CoHeetiona  of  the  Georgia  Hie- 
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year  to  290  pounds  in  1770.  But  in  1769  a  bounty  of 
25  per  cent  on  the  value  of  all  raw  silk  imported  from 
the  colonies  stimulated  the  cultivation  of  silk  especially 
among  the  Salzburgers.  The  filature  at  Savannah  was 
discontinued  and  the  basins  and  reels  were  given  to 
the  Salzburgers.**  They  continued  to  produce  about 
460  pounds  of  silk  per  year  during  the  early  years  of 
the  ’seventies.  They  also  manufactured  their  own  reels 
one  of  which  was  sent  as  a  model  to  England  and 
another  to  the  East  Indies.*® 

When  hostilities  began  between  England  and  her 
colonies,  the  bounties  were  withdrawn.  This  made  silk 
production  extremely  unprofitable.  During  the  Revo¬ 
lution  much  of  the  Ebenezer  settlement  was  devastated 
and  destroyed,  and  people  were  scattered  and  the  silk 
industry  came  to  an  end.  The  last  silk  offered  for  sale 
in  Georgia  was  in  1790.  After  that  date  cotton  re¬ 
placed  silk  as  tobacco  had  replaced  it  earlier  in 
Virginia. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  the  life  of  the  Salz¬ 
burgers  in  Georgia  was  their  orphanage  which  was  the 
first  Protestant  orphanage  in  the  American  colonies.** 

The  two  pastors  Bolzius  and  Gronau  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  famous  orphanage  in  Halle.  When 
they  came  to  Georgia  they  found  that  the  number  of 
orphans  was  very  large  due  to  the  death  of  many 
parents  caused  by  the  malarial  climate  and  the  usual 
rigors  of  pioneer  life.**  Many  families  in  Ebenezer 
had  adopted  such  children  but  poverty  was  so  general 
among  the  Salzburgers  during  the  early  years  in 
America  and  orphans  and  widows  so  numerous,  that 
private  charity  was  not  sufficient  to  care  for  them  all.** 

39.  M.  T.  HcKinatry.  "Silk  Cvilture  in  the  Colony  of  Georgia”  in  Georgia  Hit- 
torieol  Quart«Hv,  XV,  284. 

40.  VniUd  Statm  CeMKt,  1860,  zerUi. 

41.  Statement  of  Dr.  M.  W.  Jemegan,  University  of  Chicago. 

42.  Urlsperger,  Autfuhriiehs  Naekriekten  von  den  Salzburgieeken  Emigranten, 
I.  2024. 

48.  Ibid.,  I.  2160. 
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It  was  this  need  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  Salz¬ 
burger  leaders  in  such  an  institution  that  caused  the 
founding  of  the  Ebenezer  orphanage. 

Gifts  had  been  coming  in  from  donors  in  Europe  for 
the  orphanage  for  several  months  before  construction 
work  began  and  in  the  autumn  of  1737,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  another  substantial  gift  of  200  Reich- 
sthaler  would  soon  be  available.  This  paid  for  a  large 
part  of  the  lumber  necessary  for  the  building.*^ 

On  the  morning  of  November  14,  1737,  Bolzius  while 
conducting  the  morning  devotional  services  for  the 
orphans  was  called  to  break  the  ground  for  the  new 
orphanage.^®  Sixteen  men  were  waiting,  ready  to  begin 
work.  An  appropriate  portion  of  Scripture  was  read 
from  Matthew  XXV,  34-37,  emphasizing  the  command 
of  Jesus  to  minister  unto  those  who  are  hungry,  sick, 
and  naked. 

In  less  than  a  month  the  work  of  construction  had 
made  such  progress  that  the  church  services  were  held 
in  the  orphanage  instead  of  in  the  schoolhouse.  Here 
the  Salzburgers  continued  to  worship  until  the  first 
church  was  built  four  years  later.^* 

The  orphanage  was  a  two-story  building,  45  by  30 
feet  and  22  feet  high.  It  was  divided  into  three  living 
rooms,  three  bedrooms,  a  roomy  kitchen  and  a  pantry. 
Some  distance  away  but  in  connection  with  the  orphan¬ 
age  there  were  a  cow  stall,  pig  bam,  chicken  bam,  a 
building  for  the  mill,  bake  oven,  and  wash  kettle.^^ 
The  cost  of  the  establishment  which  was  considerably 
more  than  was  at  first  anticipated  put  a  heavy  burden 
of  debt  on  the  Salzburgers,  but  it  was  so  well  con¬ 
structed  and  arranged  that  everyone  was  well  pleased. 
It  is  however,  interesting  to  note  that  within  three 

44.  UrbpcTKer,  AiuftihrUche,  I,  2160. 
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years  Bolzius  was  able  to  announce  that  the  debt  was 
all  paid  and  three  pounds  sterling  remained  in  the 
treasury/* 

On  January  10, 1738,  the  orphanage  opened  its  doors 
to  twelve  children  ranging  in  age  from  five  to  sixteen 
years/®  In  addition  there  was  a  child  of  two  years  and 
on  account  of  its  age  it  was  supported  from  the  Salz- 
zurger  fund.  The  orphanage  was  not  strictly  limited 
to  Salzburgers,  but  was  for  all  the  needy  children  as 
well  as  grown-ups  so  that  they  might  be  “led  to 
Christ.”*®  Widows  and  sick  men  were  frequently  taken 
care  of  as  long  as  they  agreed  to  abide  by  the  rules 
of  the  orphanage.®'  The  poor  family  with  their  children 
who  accompanied  Muhlenberg  from  Georgia  in  1742 
had  been  for  a  time  cared  for  by  the  orphanage.** 
Occasionally  children  were  taken  in,  evidently  to  get 
the  religious  training  which  was  offered.**  The  cost 
of  supporting  a  child  for  a  year  seems  to  have  been 
only  three  pounds  sterling  per  year.*® 

The  food  given  to  those  in  the  orphanage  was  plenti¬ 
ful  and  wholesome.**  Rice,  ground  Indian  com,  beans, 
cabbage,  beef,  pork,  and  home-made  beer  were  fur¬ 
nished.**  Donations  from  friends,  such  as  flour,  com, 
beans,  rice,  butter,  clothing,  tools,  utensils,  beds,  and 
money  were  common.*’  Occasionally  even  the  Indians 
brought  a  deer  to  be  given  to  the  orphanage.**  Gifts 
from  Europe  were  very  liberal  so  that  on  almost  every 
page  of  the  records  one  reads  of  the  donations.  Of  all 
the  countries  that  gave  help,  Germany  ranked  first.** 
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When  Vigera  conducted  the  fourth  transport  of  Salz¬ 
burgers  to  Ebenezer  in  1739,  some  Swiss  friends  sent 
as  a  donation  to  the  orphanage  three  barrels-full  of 
dried  plums,  pears,  and  apples,  so  well-stuffed  that 
they  could  only  be  opened  with  great  difficulty.®®  When 
Oglethorpe  visited  the  orphanage  on  July  18,  1739, 
and  made  an  inspection  of  it,  he  was  so  well  pleased 
with  it  that  he  left  a  substantial  gift  donated  by  the 
Trustees.  When  Whitefield,  the  greatest  evangelist  of 
the  century,  came  from  England  to  America  and 
founded  Bethesda  Orphanage  at  Savannah  in  1741,  he 
not  only  modeled  his  orphanage  after  the  one  at 
Ebenezer,  but  occasionally  gave  of  his  food-stores  to  be 
distributed  among  the  orphans.**  Causton,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Trustees’  storehouse  at  Savannah,  was  a 
liberal  donor  of  both  food  and  clothing  to  the  orphan- 
age.®2  Simon  Riser  made  a  loan  of  40  pounds  sterling 
10  shillings,®*  when  it  was  in  need  at  one  time  and  a 
very  great  number  of  people  remembered  it  in  their 
wills.®® 

The  orphanage  did  not  depend  entirely  on  gifts  for 
its  support  and  upkeep.  Fields  and  gardens  were  culti¬ 
vated  to  raise  food.®®  The  report  for  the  year  1739 
shows  that  the  orphanage  harvested  190  bushels  of 
com,  46  bushels  beans,  320  bushels  potatoes  and  59 
bushels  rice.®®  In  1742  the  annual  crop  report  shows 
in  bushels,  116  com,  4  beans,  50  potatoes,  16  wheat  and 
5  rye.*’  A  large  number  of  hogs  were  annually  taken 
care  of  and  fattened  by  the  orphanage  to  help  in  its 
upkeep  and  the  records  show  that  on  one  occasion 
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Bolzius  purchased  15  oxen  for  the  institution.**  From 
)  the  silk  industry  in  which  the  orphanage  took  an  active 

part  there  was  also  considerable  income  as  has  already 
been  indicated.  The  gifts  plus  the  regular  income  and 
the  frequent  statements  by  Bolzius  of  the  needs  of  the 
f  orphanage  show  us  the  tremendous  amounts  which 

'  were  expended  on  the  sick  and  destitute, 

j  The  children  were  encouraged  to  correspond  with 

I  those  in  the  Halle  orphanage  and  to  write  letters  to 

.  people  who  made  gifts  to  the  institution.  These  letters 

\  reflect  the  beautiful  Christian  spirit  which  those  in 

(  charge  engendered  in  the  hearts  of  the  children.®* 

The  regular  routine  of  the  day  at  the  orphanage  was 
'  as  follows:  The  children  arose  at  five  o’clock  in  the 

morning,  dressed  and  washed  and  assembled  for 
morning  worship  led  by  one  of  the  pastors.  Before 
)  breakfast  the  boys  worked  for  a  while  in  the  garden 

I  and  the  girls  assisted  in  the  household  duties.  After 

breakfast  they  proceeded  to  school  remaining  there 
I  until  noon  and  again  after  dinner  from  two  to  four. 

I  After  four  o’clock  the  boys  again  worked  in  the  garden 

and  the  girls  assisted  in  the  household  duties.  During 
the  evening  the  children  attended  prayer  meeting  and 
after  a  brief  hour  of  catechising  they  retired  for  the 
night.’® 

!  The  orphanage  was  always  filled  to  capacity  and 

•  we  find  frequent  statements  by  Bolzius  of  the  need 

for  expansion.’^  Orphans  and  widows  occasionally  had 
to  be  rejected  due  to  lack  of  room  as  well  as  of  money. 
On  May,  1738,  there  was  a  total  of  twenty-one  people 

i  enjoying  the  hospitality  and  good  care  of  the  orphan¬ 

age.’* 

Children  were  kept  under  strict  discipline.  When¬ 
ever  the  rules  of  conduct  were  violated,  Bolzius  was 
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prompt  to  admonish  the  transgressors.  The  boys,  who 
had  their  rooms  to  the  left  played  on  that  side  of  the 
building  while  the  girls  occupied  the  right  side.  The 
superintendent  and  the  matron  were  able  to  observe 
them  at  all  times  from  their  rooms  in  the  middle  of 
the  building  through  a  little  window.’*  The  work  of 
the  orphanage  seems  to  have  been  the  joy  of  the 
pastors  and  the  Christian  influence  had  its  results. 
Bolzius  praised  the  children  that  they  were  developing 
into  fine  Christians,  that  their  manners  were  improving, 
and  that  they  were  making  progress  in  their  studies.’* 
It  was  their  hope  to  extend  the  work  so  that  other 
orphanages  might  be  founded  throughout  the  land  and 
white  and  Indian  orphans  cared  for.  Somehow  the 
proposed  plan  never  materialized. 

After  1750  little  mention  is  made  of  the  orphanage. 
In  the  records  of  July  of  that  year  one  reads  that  a 
two-room  house  was  constructed  as  a  home  for 
Ruprecht  Kalcher  and  his  wife.  They  had  been  the 
superintendents  of  the  orphanage  for  twelve  years  and 
had  always  lived  in  the  building.  Now  they  were 
leaving  it  for  a  private  house.  The  records  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  was  now  no  more  need  of  an 
orphanage.  Immigration  to  Georgia  was  negligible 
after  1750  which  meant  that  there  were  possibly  fewer 
orphans.  If  there  were  some  orphans,  they  were  easily 
cared  for  by  individual  families. 

The  life  of  the  orphanage  was  brief,  but  it  cared 
for  many  orphans  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
without  a  home.  They  were  given  a  common  school 
education  and  were  taught  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Above  all,  this  orphanage  has  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  the  first  Protestant  orphan¬ 
age  in  the  American  colonies  although  Georgia  was  the 
last  of  the  thirteen  colonies  to  be  founded. 

78.  Letter  of  October  4,  1783  in  unpaired  preface  to  second  continuation  foliow- 
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The  Salzburgers  should  not  only  be  remembered  for 
being  the  best  silk  growers  in  Georgia  and  for  the 
distinction  of  having  founded  the  first  Protestant  or¬ 
phanage  in  the  American  colonies.  They  should  also 
be  remembered  for  a  human  product,  one  of  whom 
the  State  of  Georgia  has  reason  to  be  proud  and 
one  about  whom  not  only  Georgians  but  all  Americans 
should  know  more.  He  is  the  Honorable  John  Adam 
Treutlen,  the  first  governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  life  of  Treutlen.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  bom  in  1726  at  Berchtesgaden 
in  the  upper  Alps’®  and  was  on  his  way  to  America 
with  his  parents  and  brother  when  their  ship  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  pirates,  their  property  confiscated,  and  the 
father  imprisoned.  After  the  father  had  died  in  prison 
the  mother  and  her  two  sons,  Frederick  and  John 
Adam,  came  to  Georgia  and  settled  at  Veraonburg.  The 
elder  brother  took  up  a  grant  of  land  and  married  and 
the  mother  also  remarried  which  left  young  John 
Adam  alone.  He  came  to  Ebenezer  as  a  boy  and  was 
confirmed.  Here  under  the  instruction  of  Bolzius  he 
was  taught  Latin,  French,  English,  German,  and 
Mathematics  and  thus  the  foundation  of  a  broad  edu¬ 
cation  was  laid,  which  together  with  his  native  abilities 
made  him  a  centre  of  influence  in  later  life.  He  was 
an  excellent  scholar  and  wrote  a  clear  and  vigorous 
style  of  composition  as  is  seen  from  his  proclamations 
later  as  governor.  He  also  worked  on  a  plantation  and 
in  the  home  of  Dr.  Mayer,  the  physician  of  the  colony, 
who  was  also  his  teacher  while  at  Ebenezer.  Later  he 
was  employed  as  a  drug  clerk  in  Savannah  for  a  year 
and  then  became  a  teacher.’® 

In  his  life  he  was  a  devout  Christian.  He  served  as  a 
deacon  of  the  Ebenezer  church  from  1765  to  his  death. 
When  H.  M.  Muhlenberg  visited  the  Ebenezer  Church 
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in  1774  to  settle  church  difficulties,  Treutlen  was  the 
leading  official  of  the  congregation.  This  meeting 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  warm  friendship  between 
the  future  governor  and  the  old  patriarch  which  was 
perpetuated  by  a  correspondence  between  them  and 
was  only  interrupted  by  the  sad  and  tragic  death  of 
Treutlen  in  April,  1782.” 

After  his  marriage  Treutlen  became  a  planter  and 
merchant.  His  hunger  for  land  was  much  like  that  of 
many  others  of  the  colonial  period  and  one  which  was 
typical  of  the  German  people  in  general.  His  estate 
began  as  a  small  50  acre  tract,  but  he  continued  to 
purchase  so  that  by  May,  1769,  he  was  the  owner  of 
more  than  1,000  acres  of  land  and  23  negroes  and 
petitioned  the  assembly  for  two  hundred  acres  more.’® 

Not  only  was  he  a  wealthy  land  owner,  but  he  be¬ 
came  a  leader  in  the  civil  affairs  of  his  community.  In 
1768  Treutlen  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
St.  Matthews  Parish.”  During  the  same  year  he  also 
held  the  office  of  Commissioner  and  Surveyor  of  roads 
“to  lay  out  and  make  such  public  roads  in  the  province 
of  Georgia  as  are  mentioned  and  directed.”®®  This 
office  he  also  held  in  1773.®^  For  a  number  of  terms 
beginning  with  1771  Treutlen  was  sent  as  one  of  the 
delegates  to  represent  the  town  of  Ebenezer  in  the 
Commons  House  of  Assembly  at  Savannah.®® 

As  a  member  of  the  House  he  seems  to  have  done 
his  duty  with  dignity  and  efficiency.  His  aggressiveness 
is  shown  by  an  incident  in  which  he  brought  before  the 
House  a  certain  John  Oates  for  complaint  of  insult. 
Oates  was  found  guilty  of  “speaking  certain  words  in 
a  public  manner  highly  reflecting  upon  the  Honour  of 
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the  House,”  was  found  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege 
of  the  House,  and  was  called  upon  to  ask  pardon.  He 
was  reprimanded  by  the  speaker  and  dismissed. 

When  difficulties  between  England  and  the  colonies 
began,  Treutlen  sympathized  strongly  with  the  patriot 
cause  and  soon  became  the  leader  of  the  party  in  a 
commonwealth  where  there  was  much  Toryism.  The 
passage  by  the  British  Parliament  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
the  Tea  Tax,  and  the  subsequent  blockade  of  the  port 
of  Boston  brought  sympathy  from  the  Ebenezer  colo¬ 
nists  even  though  they  realized  that  they  owed  much  to 
England. 

Treutlen  was  a  member  of  the  Congress  which  met 
at  Savannah  July  4,  1775,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  state.  He  served  on  the  committee  of  safety,  where 
he  was  an  immensely  active  member.  The  British 
governor  was  arrested  and  held  a  prisoner  on  their 
order.  In  the  autumn  of  1776  a  state  constitution  was 
drawn  up  and  the  state  legislature  on  May  8,  1777, 
chose  John  Adam  Treutlen  as  the  first  governor  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  over  Button  Gwinnett,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.®*  By  the 
terms  of  the  election  he  could  serve  but  one  term  of 
one  year. 

As  governor  he  executed  the  law  bravely  and  fear¬ 
lessly.  He  issued  eleven  masterful  proclamations  with 
telling  effect.®^  The  last  of  these  will  give  us  the  spirit 
of  Treutlen  as  governor.  During  his  term  of  office  an 
effort  was  made  by  South  Carolina  to  absorb  the  State 
of  Georgia  and  William  H.  Drayton  came  to  Savannah 
as  the  bearer  of  the  proposed  overture  for  consoli¬ 
dation.  This  would  have  meant  the  complete  loss  of 
Georgia’s  identity  as  a  State  and  the  expansion  of  South 
Carolina  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.  Geor¬ 
gians  were  proud  of  their  history  and  bitterly  opposed 

88.  G.  E.  Smith,  Th»  Story  of  Goorgia  and  tho  Goorgia  Pooplo  (Macon,  1900), 
81. 

84.  rinek,  op.  eit.,  186;  W.  B.  Stevens,  Tho  Hiitory  of  Goorgia,  H,  804-5. 
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this  movement.  By  the  prompt  and  vigorous  action  of 
Governor  Treutlen,  this  scheme  was  defeated.  By  act 
of  the  Executive  Council,  he  was  requested  to  offer  a 
reward  of  100  pounds  sterling  for  the  apprehension 
and  arrest  of  Mr.  Drayton.*®  Drayton  could  not  be 
captured  because  he  stayed  on  the  South  Carolina  side 
of  the  river  but  the  scheme  was  defeated  and  Georgia 
was  Saved. 

By  act  of  the  Georgia  Council  he  directed  an  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  British  at  Frederica,  which  was 
captured  with  two  warships  and  supplies.*®  In  an 
Indian  outbreak  during  his  term  he  led  the  militia 
against  them  and  defeated  them. 

Following  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  governor  the 
story  of  Treutlen  is  difficult  to  unravel.  It  seems  strange 
that  the  first  of  Georgia’s  citizens  to  be  honored  with 
the  high  office  of  chief  magistrate  should  so  completely 
disappear  from  view  after  relinquishing  the  adminis¬ 
trative  reigns.  The  last  years  of  his  life  are  shrouded 
in  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  which  time  has  not  yet 
dissolved.  Some  accounts  inform  us  that  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  his  term  as  governor,  Treutlen  retired  to 
his  plantation  north  of  Ebenezer  with  his  family.  Here 
evil  fortune  followed  him  step  by  step.  When  the 
British  invaded  the  South  during  the  last  years  of  the 
Revolution,  his  estate  was  ravaged  and  his  home  and 
property  destroyed.  Tradition  says  that  he  fied  across 
the  border  into  South  Carolina  with  his  family  upon 
being  pursued  by  Tories.  In  Orangeburg  District,  he 
was  captured  and  murdered  in  the  most  brutal  manner 
in  the  presence  of  his  family  who  looked  on  in  horror.*’ 
It  is  not  known  who  performed  the  rites  of  interment 
nor  has  the  place  of  his  burial  been  definitely  estab¬ 
lished.  Sad  indeed,  that  the  memory  of  Georgia’s  first 
governor  should  thus  vanish.  His  name  is  perpetuated 

86.  L.  C.  Knisht,  Georgia’$  Landmarks,  Memorials  and  Leget\ds  (Atlanta, 
1913-14),  170. 

86.  Faust,  op.  eiL,  I.  296. 

87.  L.  L.  Knight,  Rsminiseeness  of  famous  Georgians,  486. 
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in  a  county  but  the  State  of  Georgia  could  perform  a 
worthy  service  if  it  would  erect  a  monument  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  memory  and  deeds  of  its  first  governor, 
John  Adam  Treutlen. 

The  story  of  the  Salzburgers  in  Georgia  is  known 
only  to  few,  and  yet  it  deserves  to  be  remembered.  They 
founded  the  first  Protestant  orphanage  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  and  after  there  was  no  more  need  of  one 
for  the  community  and  after  it  had  served  a  worthy 
purpose,  it  was  discontinued.  They  were  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  silk  producers  in  the  colony  because  they  were 
industrious  and  persevering  and  above  all  loyal  to  their 
government.  They  gave  to  the  State  of  Georgia  the 
first  governor,  John  Adam  Treutlen,  a  marked  dis¬ 
tinction  for  a  small  group  of  people  like  the  Salz¬ 
burgers. 

Today  little  remains  of  the  once  prosperous  and  pro¬ 
gressive  little  settlement  of  Ebenezer.  As  a  result  of 
the  American  Revolution,  the  inhabitants  scattered 
throughout  Effingham  and  the  surrounding  counties, 
leaving  only  a  church  and  a  cemetery  to  mark  the 
spot  where  once  lived  this  pious  and  worthy  people. 


ATHENS  AND  THE  RAILROADS: 


THE  NORTHEASTERN  EXTENSION;  THE  MACON 
AND  NORTHERN;  AND  THE  GEORGIA, 
CAROLINA,  AND  NORTHERN 

Pabt  II 

By  Peter  S.  McGuire 

In  a  previous  paper*  we  noted  that  the  city  of  Athens, 
dissatisfied  with  her  industrial  development  and  still 
dreaming  of  a  direct  connection  with  the  Northwest, 
transferred  her  stock  in  the  Northeastern  to  the  Rich¬ 
mond  and  West  Point  Terminal  Company  on  the  ex¬ 
press  condition  that  the  latter  should  extend  the  road 
to  Clarkesville  on  or  before  January  1,  1882,  to  Tallu¬ 
lah  Falls  on  or  before  July  1,  1882,  and  to  Clayton 
“within  five  years  from  date,  or  sooner,  if  there  should 
be  a  reasonable  probability  of  a  connection  by  railroad 
to  Knoxville,  Tennessee.”* 

Those  who  advocated  the  acceptance  of  the  contract 
by  the  city  no  doubt  believed  that  the  phrase  just 
quoted  bound  the  Terminal  Company  to  complete  the 
Northeastern  to  Clasrton  within  five  years;  but  it  is 
reasonably  clear  that  the  phrase  is  susceptible  of 
another  interpretation,  which  would  make  the  exten¬ 
sion  contingent  upon  the  existence  of  a  reasonable 
probability  of  a  connection  with  Knoxville.  We  hesitate 
to  assert  that  the  company’s  lawyers  outfoxed  the  city’s 
representatives;  but  the  subsequent  activities  of  the 
company  and  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad 
Company,  which  had  guaranteed  the  contract,  lend 

1.  See  Georgia  Hietorieal  Quarteriy,  March,  1984  (XVIII,  1.) 

2.  Ibid.,  March.  1984,  pp.  26,  26;  Athens  Weekly  Banner,  May  8,  1881,  p.  2. 
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color  to  the  suspicion  that  they  early  adopted  the  latter 
view  of  their  obligations  under  the  agreement  with  the 
city.* 

The  extension  to  Tallulah  Falls  was  duly  completed ; 
but  there  construction  stopped,  although  the  company 
made  a  gesture  of  good  faith  by  purchasing  the  proper¬ 
ty  and  franchises  of  the  Augusta  and  Knoxville  and 
announcing  its  intention  of  completing  the  road  at  an 
early  date.*  It  had,  however,  already  acquired  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Western  North  Carolina  Rail¬ 
road  and  extended  it  from  Asheville  to  Morristown, 
Tennessee,  via  Wolf  Creek  Gap,  thus  securing  a  con¬ 
nection  between  its  main  line  at  Salisbury,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  the  Tennessee  railroads.*  It  had  also  achieved 
a  connection  farther  south  by  purchasing  a  majority 
of  the  stock  of  the  Asheville  and  Spartanburg,  which 
had  been  sold  under  foreclosure,  April  4,  1881.*  These 
connections,  of  course,  rendered  it  practically  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  Rabun  Gap  Route  via  Clasrton,  and  placed 
it  under  strong  temptation  to  use  them  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  latter,  although  it  had  promised  not  to  do 
so  by  a  special  clause  in  its  contract  with  Athens.*' 

These  acquisitions  had,  moreover,  strained  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Terminal  Company  to  the  breaking 
point.  The  extension  to  Tallulah  Falls  had  been  made 
only  by  saddling  the  southern  division  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  with  additional  mortgage  liens,  which  brought 
the  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  that  road  up  to 
$750,000 ;®  the  stock  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville  was 

8.  In  justice  to  the  city’s  leKul  representative  at  the  time,  it  should  be  said 
that  he  had  tried  to  secure  a  guarantee  for  faithful  performance  and  to  have 
Athens  retain  ownership  of  the  stock  by  makintr  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
simply  a  trustee.  The  'Terminal  Company  rejected  these  and  other  proposals, 
but  the  mayor  had  ordered  him  to  close  the  deal  “dividends  or  no  dividends.” 
Banner.  May  10,  1881.  p.  2. 

4.  Athena  Banner-Watehman,  January  0.  1888.  p.  1.  The  Autnista  and  Knox¬ 
ville  had  been  chartered  in  1877  and  consolidated  with  the  Rabun  Gap  in 
1881.  Laws  of  Goorgia,  1877,  p.  228;  H.  V.  Poor,  Manual  of  tha  Railroads  of 
tka  Unitad  ototss.  1891,  pp.  112  et  seq. 

6.  C.  K.  Brown,  A  Stata  Movemtnt  in  Railroad  Dovelopmont  (Chapel  Hill. 
1928),  228.  229. 

6.  Poor.  1891.  p.  469. 

7.  Weeidy-Bannor,  May  8,  1881,  p.  2. 

8.  Banner-Watehman,  May  10,  1887,  p.  1. 
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falling  rapidly;  the  reaction  against  excessive  invest¬ 
ments  in  railroads  which  marked  the  year,  1884,  was 
already  making  itself  felt;  and  the  inability  of  either 
the  Terminal  Company  or  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
to  complete  the  Rabun  Gap  (Augusta  and  Knoxville) 
Road  was  generally  recognized  in  financial  circles.® 

Yet,  as  so  often  happens,  the  wish  proved  father  to 
the  thought;  and  for  at  least  two  decades  longer  the 
vision  of  a  direct  connection  with  Tennessee  filled  the 
waking  hours  of  many  Athenians,  not  the  least  opti¬ 
mistic  of  whom  was  the  colorful  editor  of  the  Banner- 
Watchman,  Mr.  Larry  Gantt.^®  On  July  3,  1883,  replying 
to  a  charge  that  Athens  was  on  the  downgrade,  he  pre¬ 
dicted  that  in  less  than  four  years  the  Northeastern 
would  be  running  trains  to  Knoxville.  Three  years  later 
he  quoted  the  Knoxville  Chronicle  to  the  effect  that  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  between  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  and  the  Richmond  and  Danville  to  build 
from  London,  Kentucky,  to  Toccoa,  Georgia,  via  Cum¬ 
berland  Gap,  Knoxville,  Maryville,  and  Rabun  Gap, 
connecting  with  the  Augusta  and  Knoxville  at  Toccoa ; 
and  he  declared  that  the  city  should  force  the  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Danville  to  complete  the  Northeastern  to  the 
North  Carolina  line  or  forfeit  it.^^  On  April  27,  1886, 
he  reiterated  his  opinion  that  the  Northeastern  would 
be  extended  to  Knoxville  and  expressed  the  conviction 
that  the  Richmond  and  Danville  intended  to  be  fair. 

In  the  following  year.  Judge  W.  B.  Thomas  of  Athens 
proposed  that  the  city  release  the  Richmond  and  Dan¬ 
ville  Company  from  its  obligation  to  extend  the  North¬ 
eastern  to  Clayton  with  the  understanding  that  the 
company  would  convey  to  Judge  Thomas  and  associ¬ 
ates  the  northern  division  of  the  Northeastern  on  con¬ 
dition  that  they  extend  the  road  to  Knoxville.  In  sup- 

9.  Banner-WateKman,  January  9.  1883,  p.  1. 

10.  For  a  characterization  of  Eiditor  Gantt  which  afreet  quite  well  with  those 
siren  by  other  old  residents  of  Athens,  see  A.  L.  Hull,  Annala  of  Athena, 
362-363. 

11.  Weeldy  Banner-Watehman,  February  2,  9,  1886. 
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port  of  this  proposal,  it  was  argued  that  the  Richmond 
and  Danville  had  really  been  released  from  the  above 
obligation  several  years  previously  on  its  promise  to 
try  to  persuade  the  Macon  and  Covington  (Macon  and 
Northern)  to  come  to  Athens,  and  that  its  coming  was 
then  practically  certain;  but  the  point  was  made  that 
to  accept  the  judge’s  proposition  would  be  to  release 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  from  an  obligation  that 
could  be  enforced  in  exchange  for  something  as  yet 
highly  uncertain.  At  an  adjourned  meeting.  May  9, 
1887,  the  city  attorney  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  had  not  been  released  from 
its  obligation  to  extend  the  Northeastern  and  would  not 
be  until  the  Macon  and  Covington  was  completed  to 
Athens  and  connected  with  the  Northeastern.  Judge 
Thomas  replied  that  the  Macon  and  Covington  was 
more  interested  in  the  Northeastern  than  anyone  out¬ 
side  the  city  and  did  not  want  the  aid  of  the  Richmond 
and  Danville.  As  to  the  possibility  of  compelling  the 
latter  to  live  up  to  its  contract,  he  said  in  part :  “If  the 
city  sues  and  the  Richmond  and  Danville  forfeits  the 
Northeastern,  what  have  we  but  a  debt  of  $750,000  in 
bonds  now  held  by  the  Central  Trust  Company  for  a 
debt  owed  by  the  Richmond  and  Danville  ?  The  thou¬ 
sand  shares  of  stock  [transferred  by  the  city  to  the 
Terminal  Company]  would  be  worthless.  Under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  [approved  February  4,  1887] 
favorable  rates  would  be  withdrawn  from  cities  having 
no  guarantee.  ...  Was  not  the  freight  rate  guarantee 
enough  reason  for  maintaining  the  present  status?” 
The  judge’s  argument  was  apparently  convincing  and 
his  proposal  was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  city 
council.^* 

A  convention  of  stockholders  in  the  Northeastern 
was  called  for  June  twenty-eighth,  but  on  the  preced¬ 
ing  day  a  minority  petition  was  presented  to  Judge 


12.  Banner-Watehman,  May  10,  1887,  pp.  1,  2,  8. 
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Hutchins  praying  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
summation  of  the  deal.  The  judge  refused  to  interfere 
with  the  meeting,  which  ratified  the  contract  with 
Judge  Thomas  and  his  associates,  previously  accepted 
by  the  city,  by  a  vote  of  1,442  to  545.**  After  a  delay 
of  nearly  a  month.  Judge  Hutchins  granted  the  in¬ 
junction  prayed  for;  but  in  December  a  compromise 
was  arrived  at  by  which  the  minority  stockholders  were 
to  receive  six  dollars  per  share  for  their  holdings.  This 
left  Judge  Thomas  free  to  extend  the  Northeastern  to 
Tennessee ;  but  the  proceedings  were  continued  against 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  for  the  issuance  of  bonds 
on  the  southern  end  of  the  road  when  the  contract  to 
extend  it  to  Clayton  had  not  been  fulfilled.*^ 

Judge  Thomas  had  meanwhile  organized  the  Tennes¬ 
see,  Carolina,  and  Georgia  Railroad  Company  and 
secured  a  charter  under  the  general  law  of  the  State 
governing  the  organization  of  corporations.**  It  was 
reported  that  he  would  also  try  to  get  a  charter  from 
the  legislature,  since  many  believed  the  general  law 
unconstitutional ;  but  he  was  apparently  not  successful 
in  this  attempt;  and  his  failure,  coupled  with  the  liti¬ 
gation  above  mentioned,  may  have  cost  him  a  subsidy 
of  $250,000  from  the  city  of  Knoxville,  which  went 
instead  to  the  Marietta  and  North  Georgia.*®  He  then 
turned  his  eyes  southward  and  secured  a  charter, 
October  24,  1887,  for  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Atlantic, 
which  was  to  run  from  the  North  Carolina  line  to  Sa¬ 
vannah.  This  company  took  over  the  Tallulah  Falls 
Road  (northern  division  of  the  Northeastern)  and 
operated  it  with  rolling  stock  leased  from  the  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Danville.** 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  either  road  for  more  than 
a  year,  but  early  in  1889  the  Tennessee  project  appears 

18.  Banner-Watehman,  June  28,  1887,  p.  1. 

14.  Ibid.,  July  19,  December  27,  1887. 

16.  /6uL,  May.  10.  August  2,  1887. 

16.  Ibid.,  July  10.  August  16.  1887. 

17.  Laioi  o1  Georgia,  1887,  286-290 ;  Poor,  1888,  p.  661. 
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under  a  new  name.  The  Banner-Watchman  reported, 
February  19,  1889,  that  all  negotiations  had  been  com¬ 
pleted;  that  the  necessary  funds  were  forthcoming; 
and  that  the  Athens  and  Knoxville  would  be  built  with¬ 
in  two  years.  After  another  long  silence,  it  prophesied 
as  follows,  June  17, 1890 :  “The  dream  of  the  Athenians 
since  the  days  of  Calhoun  and  Crawford  will  be 
realized.  Judge  Thomas  has  secured  the  backing  of 
Northern  capitalists.  He  will  commence  grading  to 
Rabun  Gap  at  once.  Only  an  earthquake  can  prevent 
the  completion  of  the  road  to  Maryville.”^®  We  have 
never  heard  of  an  earthquake  in  that  region,  but  the 
Athens  and  Knoxville  remained  a  dream.  On  April 
26,  1895,  the  Banner  noted  a  revival  of  the  plan  for  a 
Knoxville  connection,  which  was  said  to  have  the  support 
of  South  Carolina  and  Charleston;  and  on  May  tenth  it 
reported  that  Athens  was  still  hopeful;  but  the  scheme 
apparently  came  to  naught.^* 

The  Blue  Ridge  and  Atlantic  suffered  a  similar  fate. 
On  September  3,  1889,  the  Banner-Watchman  quoted 
Colonel  E.  C.  Machen,  builder  of  the  Macon  and  Coving¬ 
ton,  to  the  effect  that  Judge  Thomas  had  secured  the 
money  to  build  the  Blue  Ridge  Road  from  Brown 
Brothers  of  Baltimore;  that  the  road  would  parallel 
the  Northeastern,  if  the  latter  could  not  be  purchased, 
and  would  connect  with  the  Georgia,  Carolina,  and 
Northern,  then  under  construction  from  Monroe,  North 
Carolina,  to  Atlanta.  In  its  issue  of  March  22,  1892, 
however,  the  Banner  reported  that  the  Blue  Ridge  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  On  January  10,  1893,  it 
noted  a  revival  of  the  plan  in  modified  form,  the  pur- 

18.  The  Athena  and  Knoxville  waa  in  a  aenae  a  revival  of  the  Cincinnati  and 
Charleaton  project  of  pre-war  daya.  See,  U.  B.  Phillipa,  History  of  Transpor¬ 
tation  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Belt  (New  York,  1913),  Chapter  IV. 

19.  The  road  waa  aold  under  foreeloanre,  November  7,  1897,  to  the  Tallulah 
Falla  Railroad  Company,  which  extended  it  to  Franklin,  North  Carolina,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company.  The  latter  aecured  control  in 
1905.  John  Moody,  Manual  of  Investments,  Railroad  Seeuritiee  (New  York, 
1922),  1288;  Poor,  1982,  p.  881. 
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pose  at  that  time  being  to  connect  with  the  Marietta 
and  North  Georgia;  but  this  plan  appears  to  have  met 
with  little  favor.2» 

Other  railroad  projects  which  caused  Athenians 
some  uneasiness  during  the  ’eighties  and  ’nineties  were 
the  Augusta  and  Chattanooga,  the  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
and  Atlantic,  and  the  Tate  and  Lula,  which  was 
planned  to  connect  the  Northeastern  with  the  Marietta 
and  North  Georgia  via  Dahlonega.  Anyone  of  these 
roads  would  have  given  Athens  a  fairly  direct  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Northwest;  but  the  two  first  named 
would  have  required  a  considerable  inducement  to 
come  to  the  city,  while  the  use  of  the  Dahlonega  route 
would  have  necessitated  rather  complicated  traffic 
agreements.  None  of  them,  however,  got  much  beyond 
the  paper  stage ;  and  we  need  not  go  into  their  story 

While  Athens  was  thus  waiting  in  vain  for  a  direct 
connection  with  the  Northwest,  two  railroads  of  sub¬ 
stantial  importance  were  built  into  the  city — ^the  Macon 
and  Northern,  and  the  Georgia,  Carolina,  and  North¬ 
ern.  The  first  is  now  part  of  the  Central  of  Georgia, 
the  second  forms  the  main  stem  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  between  Atlanta  and  Monroe,  North  Carolina. 

The  Macon  and  Northern  was  chartered  October  6, 
1885,  as  the  Macon  and  Covington;  but  its  promoters 
were  later  induced  to  build  to  Athens,  via  Monticello 
and  Madison.  The  change  of  terminus  was  no  doubt 
due  in  some  measure  to  inducements  offered  by  the 
Richmond  and  Danville,  especially  to  the  promise  of 
a  connection  with  the  Northeastern,  although  the  city 
offered  a  right  of  way  and  a  subscription  to  the  com- 

20.  On  July  1,  1910,  the  Banner,  quotins  the  Atlanta  Journal,  said:  “The 
acquisition  of  the  Augusta,  Savannah,  and  Knoxville  by  W.  J.  Oliver  makes 
certain  its  extension  to  Athens  in  connection  with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.” 
This  appears  to  have  been  a  revival  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Atlantic  project ; 
but  its  subsequent  history,  if  it  had  any,  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

21.  On  April  20,  1886,  the  temperamental  Larry  Gantt  advised  Athens  to 
“get”  the  Augusta  and  Chattanooga,  “if  it  took  one-half  the  valuation  of  the 
city:”  but  a  week  later  he  declared  that  the  extension  of  the  Northeastern, 
which  he  then  believed  certain,  would  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  Augusta 
smd  Chattsmooga. 
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pany’s  bonds.22  The  road,  however,  owed  its  com¬ 
pletion  very  largely  to  the  courage  and  perseverance 
of  Colonel  E.  C.  Machen  of  Kentucky,  who  was  said 
to  have  built  it  “on  a  capital  of  fifty  dollars  and  a  side 
of  bacon.“28 

Construction  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1886,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Banner-Watchman,  with  characteristic 
optimism,  expressed  the  hope  that  Athens  would  have 
a  new  road  to  Macon  in  time  to  carry  off  the  next 
cotton  crop.  He  also  stated  that  it  would  probably  con¬ 
nect  with  the  Northeastern  and  “on  to  Knoxville,” 
while  it  was  “a  settled  fact  that  it”  would  be  “  con¬ 
tinued  to  Florida.”2<  The  work,  however,  proceeded 
slowly.  The  first  thirty-four  miles,  Macon  to  Hills¬ 
borough,  were  not  completed  until  March,  1887;  and 
Madison  was  not  reached  until  March,  1888.^6  Financial 
difficulties  developed  early.  The  Banner-Watchman  of 
December  6, 1887,  reported  that  the  road  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver.  On  January  24,  1888,  it  quoted  from  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  a  Macon  dispatch  to  the  effect  that 
Colonel  Machen  had  promptly  offered  to  pay  the  debts 
of  the  road,  but  the  lawyers  concerned  in  the  litigation 
had  petitioned  the  court  to  prevent  any  settlement  not 
sanctioned  by  them.^®  One  week  later,  the  Banner  quoted 
the  Constitution  to  the  effect  that  Alexander  Brown  and 
Sons  of  Baltimore  had  bought  all  the  bonds  of  the 
Covington  and  Macon  and  would  pay  them  as  each 
ten  miles  was  completed.  On  February  fourteenth,  it 
was  able  to  say  that  the  contractors  for  the  road  were 
being  paid ;  and  on  March  sixth  it  reported  that  ground 
had  been  broken  on  the  north  side  of  the  Oconee,  the 
preceding  day.*’ 

22.  Larct  of  Goorgia,  1884-S.  p.  229.  Petition  and  attached  contract,  Covington 
and  Maeon  R.  R.  Co.  v.  City  of  Atkem,  filed  in  Clarke  Co.  Superior  Court, 
April  Term,  1889, 

23.  Banner,  May  14.  1897,  p.  4. 

24.  Ibid.,  July  27.  1886,  p.  3. 

26.  Poor,  1888,  p.  681. 

26.  The  diapatch  itis^tized  this  as  “a  legal  outrage  whether  due  to  personal 
interests  or  the  actiyities  of  a  rival  concern.” 

27.  He  must  have  meant  the  West  Branch,  possibly  the  Middle,  since  the  road 
does  not  cross  the  main  stream. 
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The  road  was  to  enter  Athens  along  the  Tanyard 
Branch  of  the  Oconee;  and,  apparently  in  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  the  company  had,  at  the  sale  of  the 
Nicholson  estate  in  December,  1886,  purchased  a  lot 
on  Broad  Street  near  the  Branch  as  a  depot  site.“  From 
that  point,  a  connection  with  the  Northeastern  was  to 
be  made  by  means  of  a  tunnel ;  but  financial  consider¬ 
ations  and  the  objections  of  property  owners  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  proposed  tunnel,  combined  with  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Brown  and  Sons,  who  were  also  interested 
in  the  Georgia,  Carolina,  and  Northern,  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  new  plan  by  which  the  road  would  enter 
the  city  along  Hickory  Street  and  connect  with  the 
Georgia,  Carolina,  and  Northern  near  the  Athens  Fac- 
tory.29  The  city  council  granted  the  use  of  Hickory 
Street  to  the  new  road,  but  the  Georgia  Railroad 
secured  an  injunction  against  the  grant;  and,  although 
the  merchants  of  Athens  threatened  a  boycott  of  the 
Georgia  and  a  movement  to  condemn  the  street,  the 
Macon  and  Northern  was  obliged  to  seek  another  right 
of  way.  It  later  sued  the  city  for  nine  thousand  dollars 
damages,  but  the  latter  demurred  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  unconstitutional  for  the  city,  as  a  corporation, 
to  make  the  grant.*® 

These  difficulties  delayed  the  progress  of  the  road, 
which  was  not  opened  to  Athens  until  January  15, 
1889.  By  this  time,  the  Richmond  and  Danville  inter¬ 
ests  were  again  in  the  ascendancy;  and  a  connection 
was  established  with  the  Northeastern,  January 
twenty-first.®*  Things  went  badly,  nevertheless,  and  in 
September,  1890,  the  company  defaulted  on  its  interest 
payments.  A  receiver  was  appointed,  and  in  January, 
1891,  the  road  was  leased  to  the  Richmond  and  Dan- 

28.  Banner-Watehman,  December  14,  1886,  p.  1. 

29.  Ibid.,  March  6,  1888,  p.  2. 

80.  Ibid.,  April  2.  1889,  p.  7.  The  amount  asked  was  $19,483.  See  petition 
as  above.  The  demurrer  was  sustained  by  the  Superior  Court,  August 
SO,  1889 ;  and  the  State  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  decision,  October  19, 
1891.  Cluke  Superior  Court,  MintUea,  82,  pp.  49-60. 

81.  Banner-Watehman,  October  80,  1888,  January  22,  1889;  Poor,  1891,  p.  676. 
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ville  for  sixty  days.*^  Early  in  February,  the  Seal  Dard 
Air  Line,  which  had  leased  the  Georgia,  Carolina,  and 
Northern  in  1889,  offered  to  lease  the  road  at  a  rental 
sufficient  to  guarantee  interest  at  four  and  one-half 
per  cent;  but  the  offer  was  rejected.**  The  road  was 
sold.  May  21,  1891,  to  the  bondholders,  who  formed  a 
new  company  (the  Macon  and  Northern)  and  leased 
the  road,  June  fifteenth,  to  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
and  the  Central,  which  jointly  guaranteed  the  entire 
issue  of  first  mortgage  bonds,  amounting  to  $2,200,000.** 
This  arrangement  was,  however,  of  brief  duration. 
In  October,  1891,  a  joint  committee  of  the  legislature 
declared  the  lease  null  and  void;  and,  early  in  1892, 
it  began  to  appear  that  neither  of  the  lessees  was  in 
a  position  to  make  good  its  guarantee  on  the  Macon 
and  Northern  bonds.**  The  Richmond  and  Danville 
failed  to  advance  its  share  of  the  rental  due  Septem¬ 
ber  first;  and  the  entire  amount  was  paid  by  the  re¬ 
ceiver  for  the  Central,  who  was  then  put  in  charge  by 
the  court.*®  In  March,  1893,  the  Central  defaulted ;  and 
in  October,  1894,  the  Macon  and  Northern  was  sold 
to  Alexander  Brown  for  $1,700,000.*’  The  Banner 
hazarded  a  guess  that  it  would  go  to  the  Seaboard, 
presumably  because  of  the  close  business  relations  that 


82.  The  lessee  was  to  pay  running  expenses,  provide  rolling  stock,  and  turn 
net  earnings  over  to  the  receiver.  Poor,  1892,  p.  625:  Banner  January  18, 
Fehmary  17,  1891, 

88.  Minutes  of  Directors  Meeting,  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad  Company, 
February  28,  1891,  Vass  Papers,  University  of  North  Carolina  Library; 
Banner,  February  17.  1891,  p.  1.  Mr,  J.  H.  Robinson,  President  of  the  Sm- 
board  Air  Line,  later  wrote:  "We  lost  by  a  trick.  The  bondholders,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville  and  Brown,  are  very  indignant.  The 
people  of  Macon  have  been  a  great  deal  arroused."  Robinson  to  Vass, 
Secretary  of  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston,  February  16,  1891,  Vass  Papers, 

84.  The  Richmond  and  West  Point  Terminal  Company,  acting  for  the  Richmond 
and  Danville,  had  secured  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Central  in  October, 
1888.  Banner-Watehman,  October  30,  1888,  p.  8:  Poor,  1897,  p.  766. 

86.  The  Central  had  meanwhile  been  leased  to  the  Georgia  Pacific,  also  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Terminal  Company ;  but  in  March.  1892,  the  stockholders  of 
the  Central  i>etitioned  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Macon  to  appoint 
a  receiver,  claiming  among  other  things  that  the  acquisition  of  40,000  shares 
of  Central  stock  by  the  Terminal  Company  was  illegal,  and  the  lease  to  the 
Georgia  Pacific  invalid.  The  court  upheld  their  claim  and  granted  the  petition. 
Banner,  October  18.  1891,  p.  10,  March  8,  1892.  p.  1. 

36.  Ibid.,  September  13,  1892,  p.  7;  Poor,  1893,  p.  123. 

87.  Ibid.,  March  28,  1898,  p.  2,  October  6,  1894,  p.  8. 
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had  obtained  between  the  Robinson  family,  which 
really  controlled  that  system,  and  the  firm  of  Brown 
Brothers;  but  in  August,  1895,  it  was  announced  that 
the  Macon  and  Northern  would  be  part  of  the  Central, 
which  had  to  take  it  or  pay  the  first  mortgage  bonds 
which  it  had  guaranteed.*® 

The  Georgia,  Carolina,  and  Northern,  which  put 
Athens  on  the  map  as  a  main-line  town,  was  the  result 
of  a  desperate  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  to  break  through  the  cordon  of  roads  which  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  and  the  Coast  Line,  especially 
the  former,  had  thrown  about  it.  Chartered  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1886,  as  successor  to  the  Chester,  Greenwood,  and 
Abbeville,  it  was  organized  at  Athens  on  December 
thirteenth  “amid  great  enthusiasm.”  General  R.  F. 
Hoke  of  North  Carolina  was  chosen  president,  and  Mr. 
A.  L.  Hull  of  Athens  was  elected  secretary  and  treasur¬ 
er.  Five  of  the  seven  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
were  Athenians.*® 

Subscriptions,  however,  came  in  slowly.  There  were 
rumors  that  the  road  would  be  controlled  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Central;  and,  although  this  was  denied  by 
the  president,  it  undoubtedly  dampened  the  ardor  of 
prospective  investors,  for  the  Pennsylvania  was  not 
popular  in  the  South,  especially  in  Georgia.^®  The  Ban¬ 
ner-Watchman  of  March  29,  1887,  deplored  the  fact  that 
only  fourteen  thousand  dollars  had  been  subscribed  by 
Athenians  out  of  a  promised  twenty-five  thousand.  On 
April  fifth,  it  reported  that  Mayor  Hodgson  and  Cashier 

S8.  Banner,  Auffust  23,  1895.  The  Terminal  Company  was  reorganized  in 
January.  1894,  as  the  Southern  Railway  Company.  The  latter  took  over  the 
Richmond  and  Danville,  sold  under  foreclosure  on  January  eighteenth,  and 
various  other  properties ;  but  the  Central  was  divorced  and  organized  as  the 
Central  of  Georgia  Railway  Company.  Both  soon  passed  imder  the  control  of 
J.  P.  Morgan ;  but  in  1907  Morgan  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Central  to 
E.  H.  Harriman,  who  purchased  the  entire  capital  stock  and  in  1909  sold 
it  to  the  Illinois  Central.  Moody,  op.  eit.,  1929,  pp.  767,  1091. 

89.  Poor,  1889,  p.  673 ;  Weekly  Banner  Watchman,  December  14,  1886 ;  P.  S. 
McGuire,  "The  Seaboard  Air  Line,”  in  North  Carolina  Hiatorieal  Review, 
April,  1984,  p.  111. 

40.  Banner- Watchman,  November  23,  1886,  March  8,  1887.  As  early  as  March 
18.  1872,  the  Southern  Watchman  (Athens),  accused  the  Pennsylvania  of 
"attempting  to  grasp  all  the  Southern  railroads,  and  strangle  and  destroy 
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Hull  had  been  soliciting  subscriptions  on  the  street  but 
with  scant  success,  as  the  large  merchants  appeared 
wary.  Nevertheless,  at  a  meeting  on  April  eleventh,  the 
temporary  organization  was  made  permanent;  and  the 
editor  of  the  Banner,  reporting  the  meeting,  declared  the 
road  a  certainty 

Construction  was  begun  at  Monroe,  North  Carolina, 
May  1,  1887 ;  and  the  road  was  completed  to  Chester, 
South  Carolina,  by  October  1, 1888.*2  Financial  troubles 
then  slowed  up  the  work  so  that  only  seventeen  miles, 
Chester  to  Carlisle,  South  Carolina,  were  built  be¬ 
tween  the  latter  date  and  June  1,  1890.  In  May,  1889, 
the  bonds  of  the  road  were  taken  by  Brown  Brothers; 
and  a  mortgage  for  $5,000,000  in  favor  of  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Trust  and  Deposit  Company  of  Baltimore  was 
recorded  in  Clarke  County  Superior  Court,  June  14, 
1889.**  The  road  was  then  leased  in  perpetuity  to  the 
Seaboard  and  Roanoke  and  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Rail¬ 
road  Companies,  that  is,  to  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.** 

Three  routes  were  surveyed  through  Athens.  One 
would  have  taken  it  through  East  Athens  and  out  along 
Strong  Street;  another  ran  through  the  southern  part 
of  the  city;  and  a  third  crossed  the  Oconee  near  the 
Northeastern  and  passed  out  of  the  city  near  Rock 
College.**  The  second  route  was  favored  at  first;  but 
the  last  named  was  finally  chosen,  partly  because  the 
Oconee  could  be  bridged  more  easily  on  that  route  and 
partly  because  property  owners  in  that  section  of  the 
city  were  more  reasonable.**  Disputes  over  the  right 
of  way  were  not  settled  until  April  21,  1891 ;  but  on 

41.  The  same  issue,  April  12.  1887,  carried  an  enthusiastic  editorial  on  the 
future  of  Athena:  “In  two  days  the  Kreatest  railroad  enterprise  that  has  been 
projected  southward  since  the  East  Tennessee  System  was  built  by  Colonel 
Cole,  has  been  organized  in  this  city  .  .  .  and  Graeral  Hoke  has  announced 
poaitiyely  that  unless  some  money  crash  comes  ...  a  system  of  railroads 
will  unite  Virginia,  the  Carolinas.  and  Georgia.” 

42.  Corporate  Hietory  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  Company  (Norfolk, 
1922),  77. 

48.  Banner-Watehman,  May  28.  1889;  Weekly  Chronicle  (Athens).  June  16, 
1889. 

44.  Corporate  Hietory,  82 ;  Poor,  1897,  p.  720. 

46.  Banner,  May  6,  1890,  p.  6. 

46.  Ibid.,  June  17,  September  80,  1890.  ! 
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June  sixteenth,  the  Banner  reported  that  the  bridge  over 
the  Oconee  was  nearing  completion.  September  1, 

1891,  it  advertised  an  excursion  from  Elberton  to 
Athens — “thirty-eight  miles  for  one  dollar” — and  spoke 
of  a  train  “rolling  into  the  city.’’^’^  The  road  was  com¬ 
pleted  to  Inman  Park,  a  suburb  of  Atlanta,  April  24, 

1892,  but  its  further  progress  was  stopped  by  an  in¬ 
junction;  and  it  managed  to  reach  the  center  of  the 
city  only  by  constructing  a  belt  line  to  Wanda  Junction, 
on  the  Western  and  Atlantic,  and  arranging  to  use  the 
tracks  of  the  latter  road.^ 

Athens  has  one  other  railroad — ^the  Gainesville  Mid¬ 
land;  but  it  has  had  comparatively  little  influence 
upon  the  city’s  development,  and  we  mention  it  only  for 
the  sake  of  completing  our  narrative.  It  did  put  an  end 
to  the  fear,  which  had  haunted  some  Athenians  since 
the  Gainesville,  Jefferson,  a.iJ  Southern  was  built  in 
the  early  ’eighties  and  passed  under  the  control  of  the 
Georgia,  that  much  cotton  would  be  diverted  from 
Athens  to  other  markets.  The  new  road  was  chartered 
in  1904  and  took  over  that  part  of  the  Gainesville, 
Jefferson,  and  Southern  lying  between  Belmont  and 
Monroe.  An  extension  from  Jefferson  to  Athens  was 
completed  in  November,  1906;  and  the  line  from 
Gainesville  to  Jefferson  was  widened  to  standard 
gauge.  It  entered  Athens  over  the  tracks  of  the  Sea¬ 
board  Air  Line  and  used  the  same  depot.^” 

While  these  new  roads  were  being  constructed, 
affairs  on  the  Northeastern  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
Frequent  wrecks  led  to  talk  of  action  before  the  State 
Railroad  Commission ;  but  the  Richmond  and  Danville, 
which  still  controlled  the  road,  made  a  thorough  in¬ 
spection  and  promised  to  put  it  in  good  condition.®® 

47.  Corjx>raU  HMory,  p.  77,  gives  date  of  completion  to  Athens  as  June  1, 
1891. 

48.  Ibid..  77. 

49.  Poor,  1908,  p.  802 ;  WeMy  Banner,  September  22,  1905,  p.  1. 

60.  Banner,  March  8,  17,  24,  1891. 
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In  July,  1891,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
Atlanta  enjoyed  an  advantage  of  $1.45  per  ton  on  coal 
from  the  west ;  but  the  Richmond  and  Danville  agreed 
to  put  in  effect  rates  only  ten  cents  greater  than  those 
given  to  the  Gate  City.  Charges  of  violation  of  the 
clause  of  the  contract  between  the  Terminal  Company 
and  the  city  which  guaranteed  equality  of  rates  with 
Augusta  on  goods  from  the  west,  were  filed  with  the 
commission  in  September ;  but  the  Richmond  and  Dan¬ 
ville  yielded  the  point,  and  rates  went  down  to  the 
uesired  level.®^  On  December  twenty-ninth,  the  Banner 
complained  of  the  incivility  of  the  employees  of  the 
road,  poor  schedules,  and  displacement  of  the  old  em¬ 
ployees  by  strangers.®^  On  August  2,  1892,  it  com¬ 
plained  that  Athens  and  the  Northeastern  had  been 
left  off  the  panoramic  map  of  the  Richmond  and  Dan¬ 
ville  system.  On  September  twenty-seventh,  however, 
it  noted  some  improvement  in  the  service  and  reported 
that  the  entire  road  would  be  equipped  with  steel  rails. 

This  report,  unfortunately,  proved  to  be  premature. 
In  November,  1893,  the  road  was  seized  by  the  State 
because  of  default  of  interest  on  its  State-endorsed 
bonds;  and  R.  K.  Reaves  was  appointed  manager.®* 
In  June,  1894,  the  Georgia  Cracker  (Gainesville)  noted 
that  the  road  had  paid  operating  expenses  and  interest 
for  five  months;  and  it  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
endorsement  of  the  bonds  might  yet  prove  a  profitable 
investment  for  the  State.®^  On  March  6, 1896,  the  Banner 
reported  that  a  check  for  $20,000,  representing  net 

61.  Banner,  July  21,  September  15,  October  6,  1891. 

62.  Such  ineiyility  hmd  been  notorioos  at  the  North  a  decade  or  *o  earlier,  and 
it  bad  been  a  prominent  cause  of  the  demand  for  State  regulation  of  rail* 
roada.  It  was  due  in  part  to  the  displacement  of  old  employees;  in  part,  to 
the  attitude  of  hisher  officials,  illustrated  by  the  remark  of  William  K.  Van¬ 
derbilt,  “The  pnblie  be  damned,”  made,  however,  in  a  different  connection 
and  under  hi^ly  ezasperating  conditions:  in  part,  to  the  attitude  of  the 
traveiiins  public,  smartinK  under  a  sense  of  general  grievance.  Manuscript 
thesis  by  the  present  writer,  "The  Genesis  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,”  in  the  library  of  Cornell  University,  pp.  26-29 :  C.  F.  Adams, 
North  American  Review,  CXX,  402;  ”Tbe  Fight  of  a  Man  with  a  Railroad," 
in  Atiaatw  Monthly,  XXX,  41 ;  New  York  Timee,  April  27,  1878,  p.  6,  and 
jMsstm  for  1878. 

68.  Banner,  November  14,  28,  1898. 

64.  Ibid.,  June  9.  1894. 
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earnings  for  the  preceding  ten  months,  had  been  for¬ 
warded  to  the  governor,  which  left  a  balance  of 
$10,000  for  the  treasury  after  payment  of  interest  on 
the  endorsed  bonds.  The  road  was  leased.  May  8, 1896, 
to  Richards  and  Company  for  $18,600  per  year,  leaving 
a  net  profit  to  the  State  of  about  $7,000 ;  but  the  lease 
was  forfeited  in  May,  1897 ;  and  the  road  was  sold  to 
Captain  J.  W.  English,  who  turned  it  over  to  the  South¬ 
ern  Railway  Company,  November  2, 1899.®®  Meanwhile, 
the  last  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  city  to  pay  for  its 
stock  in  the  road,  had  been  paid ;  and  the  Banner  con¬ 
tended  that  the  money  had  not  been  thrown  away,  for 
the  road  had  been  of  service  on  many  occasions  when 
the  “bottling  up"  of  the  city  had  been  threatened.  It 
also  held  that  the  road  was  then  “a  fine  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty."®*  Here  we  may  leave  the  story. 

Relations  with  the  other  railroads  entering  the  city 
were  by  no  means  harmonious  during  this  period. 
Wrecks  on  the  Macon  and  Covington  and  the  bad  con¬ 
dition  of  the  other  roads  led  to  demands  for  State  in¬ 
spection  ;  and  the  schedules  on  all  roads  were  declared 
inconvenient.®’  The  chief  complaint  against  the  Georgia 
Railroad  concerned  its  shabby,  dingy,  passenger  cars. 
The  Banner  noted  with  approval  the  appearance  of  a 
new  smoking  car  and  the  addition  of  a  new  train  in 
the  spring  of  1891 ;  but  in  August,  1893,  while  con¬ 
ceding  the  right  of  the  road  to  take  off  a  train  in  hard 
times,  the  editor  contended  that  whites  should  not  be 
forced  to  ride  with  blacks.®®  On  October  25,  1901,  the 
Banner  complained  of  inadequate  facilities  on  all  the 
roads  entering  Athens  and  hinted  that  the  roads  had 
pooled  interests  to  the  detriment  of  the  city.  Four 
years  later,  it  was  still  dissatisfied  and  declared  that 

65.  Banner,  May  8.  1896,  May  14,  1897,  November  3,  1899. 

66.  Ibid.,  January  7,  1898. 

67.  Ibid.,  March  24.  September  8,  1891. 

68.  Ibid.,  March  24,  April  21,  May  19,  1891,  August  29,  1893. 
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thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  were  shipped  away  from 
Athens  for  compressing  on  account  of  lack  of  track 
room  on  the  Central.®* 

Troubles  such  as  these  were  not,  of  course,  peculiar 
to  Athens.  Each  section  of  the  country  had  experienced 
them  in  turn — ^the  South  somewhat  later  than  New 
England,  the  Middle  States,  or  the  Northwest.  Like  the 
displacement  of  old  employees  above  noted,  they  were 
part  of  the  price  which  the  country  paid  for  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  its  railways.  It  could  scarcely  be  expected 
that  a  great  system  like  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
would  pay  as  much  attention  to  local  needs  as  had  the 
Northeastern  in  the  days  of  its  independence.®*  Athens 
could,  on  the  other  hand,  boast  of  “four  railroads  and 
twenty  trains  daily;”  and  the  very  fact  that  she  com¬ 
plained  so  frequently  and,  on  the  whole,  successfully, 
is  probably  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  she  did  not 
have  to  endure  unreasonably  poor  service.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  the  three  decades,  1880- 
1910,  which  we  have  attempted  to  cover  in  this  paper, 
were  marked  by  substantial  material  development  for 
Athens ;  as  they  were,  indeed,  for  the  entire  South. 

The  population  of  the  city  increased  from  6,099  in 
1880  to  9,334  in  1890,  10,245  in  1900,  and  14,913  in 
1910 ;  while  the  population  of  Clarke  County  increased 
from  11,702  in  1880  to  23,273  in  1910;  and  that  of 
the  State,  from  1,542,180  to  2,609,121.«i  These  figures 
show  a  gain  for  Athens  over  the  thirty-year  period  of 
144.5  per  cent,  against  something  over  90  per  cent  for 
the  county  and  about  69  per  cent  for  the  State.  This 
growth  in  numbers  no  doubt  satisfied  the  ambitions  of 

69.  Weekly  Banner,  November  17,  24.  1906. 

60.  In  the  Southern  Banner,  September  17,  1878,  for  instance,  we  noted  the 
followins:  “Conductor  Hodgson  made  two  trips  to  Luia  on  Saturday  last, 
which  was  very  agreeable  to  those  who  had  been  detained  at  Lula  the  night 
before  on  account  of  the  Air  Line  train’s  failure  to  connect.”  Such  instances 
must  have  been  rare  even  in  the  "good,  old  days”  and  in  the  land  of 
“service  with  a  smile.”  They  were  destined  to  be«»me  rarer  as  local  roads 
passed  under  the  control  of  shrewd  financiers,  who  managed  them  with  an 
esre  single  to  profits. 

61.  V.  S.  Ceneue,  1888,  Population,  66,  121 :  1890.  Population.  L  89 ;  1910,  I, 
101,  106,  88. 
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the  great  majority  of  Athenians;  but  it  probably  was 
rather  disappointing  to  the  boosters,  and  to  those  who, 
like  Editor  Gantt,  had  essayed  the  role  of  prophet.*^ 

Commerce  and  trade  likewise  grew  apace.  The  books 
of  prominent  factors  showed  cotton  receipts  of  62,113 
bales  in  1886,  against  20,000  in  1876.  Receipts  for 
1887  showed  an  increase  of  13,090  bales,  while  those 
of  Augusta  fell  off  20,000.  Receipts  for  1890  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  100,000  bales.  The  estimate  for  1894  was 
only  80,000  bales,  reflecting  in  part  the  effects  of  the 
Panic  of  1893,  and  in  part  the  effect  of  discriminatory 
rates  on  the  Georgia  Railroad.®®  The  trade  in  pro¬ 
visions  also  developed  rapidly.  On  September  6,  1887, 
the  Banner-Watchman  reported  that  one  thousand  cars 
of  Western  foodstuffs  were  being  received  annually  over 
each  railroad ;  while,  ten  years  earlier,  a  prominent  Arm 
had  been  thrown  into  great  excitement  by  the  arrival  of 
a  carload  of  meat.®®  The  winter  of  1887  appears  to  have 
been  especially  prosperous  for  the  grocers.  S.  C.  Dobbs 
told  the  Banner-Watchman  that  he  was  selling  more 
goods  to  the  planters,  and  for  cash;  while  Talmadge 
Brothers  were  reported  as  too  busy  to  talk.  Two  firms 
had  already  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  exclusive 
wholesalers — O’Farrell  and  Hodgson,  and  Hodgson 
Brothers.®®  This  would  indicate  that  the  provision  trade 
was  more  than  local  in  scope ;  and,  indeed,  an  Atlanta 
hotelman  and  a  planter  living  near  Augusta  both  de¬ 
clared  that  Athens  was  at  this  time  the  best  grocery 

62.  Hr.  Gantt  had  declared  in  1883:  "We  are  willing  to  stake  every  cent  we 
are  worth  that  by  1893  Athens  will  boast  20,000  inhabitants.”  Banner- 
Watehman,  July  3.  1883,  p.  1.  In  the  Banner  of  April  29,  1890,  p.  5,  un¬ 
daunted  by  his  failure  in  the  role,  he  prophesied:  “We  confidently  believe 
that  in  the  next  ten  years  our  population  will  run  50,000,  and  we  would 
not  be  surprised  to  see  it  double  this  estimate.”  Athens  grew  faster  than 
any  of  her  rivals  during  this  period,  except  Atlanta  and  Macon.  The  former 
gained  318;  the  latter,  218  per  cent.  Savannah  gained  111  per  cent  (30,709 
to  65,064),  Columbus,  103  (10,123  to  20,554)  ;  and  Augusta,  87.4  per  cent 
(21,891  to  41,040). 

63.  Weekly  Banner-Watehnum,  September  7,  1886,  September  6,  13,  1887,  May 
12,  1891,  February  8,  1895. 

64.  Ibid.,  September  6,  1887,  p.  1. 

65.  Ibid.,  January  17,  1888,  p.  3.  The  Banner  Trade  Issue,  December  13,  1901, 
p.  9,  enumerates  the  following  wholesale  grocers:  J.  S.  King  and  Co., 
Webb  and  Crawford,  Abney  Bros.,  and  Talmadge  Bros. 
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market  in  Georgia.®*  In  1892,  the  city  boasted  four 
banks  with  a  combined  capital  of  $375,000,  all  in 
sound  condition.®’  The  Athens  Board  of  Trade  was 
organized  early  in  1893  with  132  members;  and  the 
Commercial  Club  of  180  members  was  formed  in  1895. 
The  latter  was  later  consolidated  with  the  Athenaeum, 
instituted  in  1894  as  a  social  club.®®  As  early  as  1893, 
Athens  laid  claim  to  the  largest  insurance  company  in 
the  South — ^the  Southern  Mutual;  and  her  trade  for 
that  year  was  estimated  at  $12,000,000.®® 

The  showing  in  manufactures  was  much  less  gratify¬ 
ing,  although  for  the  last  decade  of  our  period  the 
industrial  growth  of  Athens  compares  very  favorably 
with  that  of  other  cities  of  the  State  in  the  same  class. 
As  one  turns  the  pages  of  the  Weekly  Banner-Watchman 
and  its  successor  from  1885  to  1905,  he  gets  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Athens  is  always  on  the  verge  of  a  great 
industrial  boom.  Thus,  in  the  issue  of  August  30,  1887, 
the  editor  comments  enthusiastically  on  the  rise  of 
small  industries  and  enumerates  the  following:  Craw¬ 
ford  and  Webb’s  candy  factory,  Burke’s  picture  fram¬ 
ing  establishment,  Klein  and  Martin’s  and  Burpee 
Brothers’  carriage  shops,  Bloomfield’s  pottery  works. 
Edge  and  Dorsey’s  mattress  factory,  Allen  and  Had- 
away’s  harness  and  saddle  factory,  the  Elevator  Mills, 
Taylor  Brothers’  meal  mill,  McGinty  and  Company’s 
planing  mill.  Brumby’s  tanyard,  the  bobbin  mill.  Dr. 
Lyndon’s  planing  mill,  and  a  new  bottling  plant.  On 
May  29,  1888,  he  notes  that  ten  thousand  people  are 
busy  in  the  different  arts,  trades,  and  industries;  that 
the  city  possesses  two  fine  compresses  and  five  cotton 
factories,  two  of  which  are  doubling  their  capacity; 

66.  WeeHy  CkronMe,  Ansnst  81,  1889,  p.  1 :  Banner,  July  28,  1891,  p.  6. 

67.  The  National  Bank,  founded  in  1866  and  rated  eleventh  out  of  8,660  banka 
In  the  Union  by  Rhodes’  Banking  Journal  in  ratio  of  undivided  profits  to 
capital ;  the  University  Bank,  founded  in  1878 ;  the  Athens  Savings  Bank, 
founded  in  1887 ;  and  the  Exchange  Bank,  founded  in  1891.  Banner,  June 
7,  1892,  p.  8. 

68.  Banner,  January  17,  1898,  p.  1,  January  26,  February  26,  1896,  September 
1  1899* 

69.  Daily  and  Weekly  Banner,  Trade  leeue,  December  12,  1898  (  88  pages),  20. 
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and  that  the  Athens  Foundry  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  South,  sending  agricultural  implements  all  over  the 
South  and  Southwest.  Again,  in  the  annual  Trade  Issue 
of  the  Banner,  December  10,  1897,  the  editor  enumerates 
with  seeming  satisfaction  a  long  list  of  manufacturing 
establishments  and  indicates  that  there  are  a  number 
of  others;  while  in  the  issue  of  December  13,  1901,  he 
says:  “The  Union  Manufacturing  Company  organized 
by  five  leading  grocery  firms  is  now  a  young  giant.  .  .  . 
It  operates  a  candy  factory,  a  coffee  mill,  and  a  vinegar 
factory.” 

Yet,  here  and  there  we  find  expressions  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  On  July  24,  1888,  the  Banner  urges  the  city  fathers 
to  adopt  measures  to  attract  small  industries  because 
retail  centers  were  developing  along  the  new  railroads, 
and  the  city’s  retail  trade  must  in  future  be  confined 
largely  to  the  city.  On  April  10,  1894,  the  editor  com¬ 
plains  of  the  practice  of  buying  away  from  home ;  and 
in  the  issue  of  May  5,  1899,  he  writes:  “Athens  should 
have  more  mills.  Ten  years  ago,  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  had  a  population  of  about  ten  thousand  and 
one  cotton  mill;  today  its  population  is  more  than 
twenty-eight  thousand,  and  its  twelve  cotton  mills  are 
running  day  and  night.”  Our  inference  from  these  re¬ 
marks  is  that  the  new  industries  of  Athens  were  short¬ 
lived;  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  lists  of  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  mentioned  above  confirms 
this  suspicion.  Industries  of  a  new  type  appear  in  the 
second  list — a  gin  mill,  a  broom  factory,  two  ice  plants, 
a  furniture  factory,  a  cotton  seed  oil  and  guano  mill ; 
and  industries  of  the  older  types  have  increased  in 
number,  but  quite  a  few  of  those  mentioned  in  the  first 
list  have  apparently  disappeared.  At  least  they  are 
not  printed  in  the  second  list;  and  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  editor  would  omit  any,  when  he  took  the 
trouble  to  speak  of  the  type  at  all. 
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Census  figures  for  this  period  are  unsatisfactory.  In 
1909,  the  unit  of  enumeration  was  shifted  from  the 
county  to  cities  and  incorporated  villages;  while  the 
same  census  excluded  household  and  hand  industries. 
The  census  of  1880  enumerated  only  eleven  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments  in  Clarke  County;  that  of  1890 
showed  ninety-three,  a  gain  of  nearly  900  per  cent. 
The  number  of  establishments  in  the  State  increased 
during  the  same  period  from  3,593  to  4,285,  or  less 
than  20  per  cent.  The  number  of  establishments  in 
Clarke  County  in  1899  was  only  83,  while  the  number 
in  the  State  had  increased  to  7,504 — a  gain  of  75  per 
cent  in  ten  years  and  108.8  per  cent  for  the  twenty 
year  period.  The  census  of  1899  credits  Athens  with 
twenty-seven  manufacturing  establishments — slightly 
over  one-third  of  those  in  the  county;  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  more  important  plants  were 
located  in  the  city  or  in  the  suburban  districts  of 
Princeton  and  Whitehall.  The  census  of  1909  enumer¬ 
ates  37  plants  in  Athens — a  gain  of  approximately  one- 
third  ;  while  the  number  in  the  State  was  only  3,015 — 
a  loss  of  nearly  60  per  cent.’®  The  number  of  hands 
employed  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the 
county  nearly  doubled  between  1880  and  1890  (from 
641  to  1,226),  but  had  declined  slightly  by  1900.  The 
number  of  hands  in  Athens  increased  from  589  in  1899 
to  962  in  1909,  a  gain  of  63.3  per  cent  against  one  of 
33.3  in  the  number  of  establishments — a  fact  which 
indicates  a  considerable  degree  of  concentration. 
Augusta,  meanwhile,  showed  a  loss  of  nearly  one-tenth 
in  the  number  of  her  establishments  and  slightly  over 
10  per  cent  in  the  number  of  hands  employed ;  Colum¬ 
bus  lost  three  establishments,  and  the  number  of  hands 
increased  by  only  11.8  per  cent;  and  Macon  increased 
the  number  of  her  plants  from  66  to  80,  with  a  gain 
of  only  21  per  cent  in  the  number  of  hands  employed. 


70.  The  1909  census  of  manufactures  excluded  “neiKhborhood.  housdiold,  and 
hand  industries,”  which  accounts  for  the  loss  in  the  State  in  larse  measure. 
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Atlanta,  of  course,  outdistanced  all  her  rivals  and 
would-be  rivals,  showing  a  gain  of  146  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  establishments  and  one  of  146  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  hands  employed;  while  Savannah  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  plants  by  nearly  two-thirds  and 
the  number  of  hands  by  67  per  cent.'''  The  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  upstart  Atlanta  was,  of  course,  bitter 
medicine  for  the  boosters  and  real  estate  men  of 
Athens;  but  the  city  really  had  little  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint,  if  the  figures  given  are  at  all  reliable. 

The  rapid  growth  of  population,  commerce,  and 
manufactures  led  naturally  to  a  brisk  demand  for 
building  lots,  especially  in  the  five  years  preceding  the 
Panic  of  1893.  Land  companies  sprang  up  like  mush¬ 
rooms,  and  individual  promoters  flourished.  The  Weekly 
Banner-Watchman  of  January  24, 1888,  reported  that  the 
Athens  Land  Company,  recently  chartered  with  a  capital 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  was  preparing  to  build  a  new 
city  on  the  outskirts  of  Athens.  The  Weekly  Chronicle 
of  July  20,  1889,  noted  that  this  company  had  been  en¬ 
dorsed  at  a  great  public  meeting  at  which  subscriptions 
for  370  ten-dollar  shares  had  been  taken.  The  Banner, 
May  27,  1890,  reported  that  the  Prince  Avenue  Land 
Company  was  planning  a  new  boulevard  from  Rock 
College  to  Barber  Street;  and  that  Mr.  Voss,  manager 
of  the  Athens  Street  Railway,  would  spend  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  on  improvements  at  Prince  Avenue  Park. 
It  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  39  lots,  aggre¬ 
gating  190  acres,  had  recently  been  sold  on  Fairview 
Heights  for  $4,556 ;  and  that  Mr.  Larry  Gantt  had  paid 
$1,500  for  42*4  acres.''^  On  July  2, 1889,  it  commented 
on  the  fact  that  28  acres  beyond  Rock  College,  pur¬ 
chased  by  W.  S.  Holman  a  few  years  before  for  one 
thousand  dollars,  was  then  being  held  at  five  thousand. 

71.  V.  S.  CemuB,  1880,  Vol.  2,  Manufactures,  208-209 ;  1890,  Manufactures, 
Part  I,  882;  1910,  Vol.  IX,  Manufactures,  1909,  pp.  280-283. 

72.  The  park  was  opened.  June  6,  1890;  and,  if  we  may  judse  by  descriptions 
in  the  Banner,  it  must  have  been  a  rather  unusual  place  of  recreation. 
Banner,  June  10,  1890. 
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On  August  19,  1890,  the  editor  declared  that  it  was 
impossible  to  build  houses  fast  enough  owing  to  a 
scarcity  of  mechanics,  caused  by  a  boom  all  over  the 
South ;  that  there  was  not  a  house  to  rent,  nor  a  place 
to  board ;  that  no  stores  or  offices  were  available ;  and 
that  Athens  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  outgrown  her¬ 
self 

In  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  city  life, 
Athens  made  notable  progress  during  the  thirty  years 
under  discussion  in  this  paper.  On  January  25,  1889, 
the  Banner  began  an  agitation  for  the  pavement  of  the 
business  streets  and  the  laying  of  sewers ;  but  the  move¬ 
ment  met  with  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  pro¬ 
tective  association,  which  claimed  to  represent  property 
valued  at  half  a  million.’*  College  avenue,  however, 
was  paved  in  1890 ;  and  a  bond  issue  providing  for  the 
construction  of  sewers  and  pavements  was  approved 
at  a  special  election  by  a  vote  of  632  to  17.’®  The  hill 
between  the  Georgia  Depot  and  Foundry  Street,  long 
a  menace  to  traffic,  was  paved  by  1895;  and  Oconee 
Street,  by  April,  1900.’®  The  installation  of  sewers  in 
the  section  east  of  Lumpkin  Street  proceeded  pan  passu 
with  the  work  of  paving;  but  the  discussion  of  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  extend  the  sewage  system  west  of  that  street 
led  to  blows,  and  peace  was  restored  only  when  the 
prospective  users  agreed  to  pay  for  the  service.”  A 
new  water  works  was  installed  in  the  early  eighties; 
but  by  1890  the  supply  of  water  proved  “woefully  in¬ 
adequate,”  and  the  Council  voted  a  bond  issue  to  build 
a  municipal  plant.  The  proposition  “swept  the  field ;” 
but  the  election  was  held  invalid  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  as  the  city  had  failed  to  specify  the 
amount  of  bonds  to  be  issued.  The  proposal  was  car¬ 
ried  in  a  second  election  with  only  four  opposing  votes ; 

78.  He  later  eetimated  that,  on  the  basis  of  recent  sales,  real  estate  had  ad¬ 
vanced  600  per  cent 'in  a  few  yetua.  Banner,  October  14,  1890,  p.  4. 

74.  ChroniHe,  November  2,  1889,  p.  2. 

76.  Banner.  January  18,  March  81,  1891. 

76.  Ibid.,  November  8.  1896.  p.  6,  April  6.  1900,  p.  4. 
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but  a  war  of  injunctions  followed,  and  the  legality  of 
the  issue  was  not  finally  settled  until  1894.  The  city, 
however,  had  proceeded  with  the  work;  and  the  new 
system  was  practically  completed  by  October,  1893.  It 
proved  to  be  a  paying  proposition.’®  ’ 

The  old  street  railway,  which  was  not  designed  to 
carry  passengers,  was  taken  over  and  developed  by 
a  Mr.  Snodgrass  of  Texas,  who  received  a  franchise  in 
1885.  The  gentleman  appears  to  have  been  a  profes¬ 
sional  promoter ;  and  after  realizing  high  profits  for  a 
few  years,  he  departed  for  other  fields.  The  company 
then  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  its  assets 
and  franchise  were  purchased  by  E.  G.  Harris  of 
Macon,  assisted  by  J.  T.  Voss  and  backed  by  Dr.  Hun- 
nicutt.  The  new  proprietors  substituted  electricity  for 
mule-power  and  joined  with  the  Athens  Park  and  Im¬ 
provement  Company  in  the  development  of  the  boule¬ 
vard  above  mentioned.  Much  money  was  also  ex¬ 
pended  on  Prince  Avenue  Park.  The  result  was  a  loss 
of  not  less  than  $100,000  and  another  receivership. 
The  property  was  then  bought  by  W.  S.  Holman,  A.  P. 
Bearing,  W.  T.  Bryan,  and  J.  Y.  Carithers,  who  later 
bought  the  water-power  at  Mitchell’s  Bridge  and 
abandoned  the  expensive  steam  plant  previously  used 
to  generate  electricity.’®  Gas  lights  replaced  in  part 
the  kerosene  lamps  earlier  used ;  and  the  Banner  declared, 
December  10,  1889,  that  these  gave  Athens  “an  air  of 
business  and  enterprise  that  nothing  else  can  impart.’’ 
The  gas  works  was  purchased  in  1892  by  W.  A.  Robin¬ 
son  of  Atlanta,  who  contracted  to  supply  the  city  with 
gas  for  five  years.  He  also  contracted  to  supply  thirty 
arc  lights;  and  early  in  1893,  it  was  reported  that  these 

78.  TFeeicIv  Banner-Watchman  May  29,  1888,  p.  6,  Norember  10,  1891,  p.  2, 
March  15,  1892,  p.  6,  August  9,  p.  6,  October  4,  pp.  1,  2,  October  6,  1894, 
October  8,  1898,  p.  4,  July  5,  1896,  p.  6. 

79.  A.  1,.  Hull,  AnnaU  of  Athene,  888-889;  Weekly  Banner,  July  16,  1889,  p.  1, 
April  12,  1895,  p.  2.  Hull  says  the  Texas  mules  which  supplied  the  power 
on  the  early  road  were  as  “wild  as  rabbits,”  but  had  learned  to  walk  the 
track  over  a  quagmire  usually  found  in  front  of  Dr.  Hunnicutt’s  home  in 
srinter. 
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would  soon  replace  the  gas  and  gasolene  lamps.®®  In 
July,  1895,  the  Council  decided  to  issue  bonds  for  an 
electric  light  plant,  but  meanwhile  contracted  with  the 
Athens  Street  Railway  Company  to  supply  arc  lights 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $43.50  each.  In  1898,  the  city  in¬ 
stalled  at  Mitchell’s  Bridge  a  new  electric  generator 
to  supply  one  hundred  lights.®^  An  electric  fire  alarm 
system  was  installed  in  1891 ;  and  a  telephone  ex¬ 
change,  in  1895.  Direct  connection  with  Atlanta, 
Augusta,  and  Charleston  was  furnished  in  1896;  and 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  completed  its  line  from 
Atlanta  in  1900.®® 

The  higher  interests  of  the  city  were  not  neglected. 
The  public  school  system,  established  in  1886,  was  ex¬ 
panded;  and,  as  early  as  1888,  was  pronounced  by 
Northern  experts  the  best  organized  in  Georgia.  There 
were  a  number  of  excellent  private  schools  of  grammar 
grade.®*  The  Lucy  Cobb  Institute  and  the  Home  School 
continued  to  prosper;  and  a  new  preparatory  school 
was  opened  in  1892  by  Miss  Helen  Sprout.®^  In  1891, 
Rock  College  was  presented  to  the  State  for  use  as  a 
normal  school.  The  legislature  accepted  the  gift,  but 
made  no  appropriation,  although  it  was  estimated  that 
at  least  three  hundred  dollars  would  be  needed  to  put 
the  building  in  repair.  The  backers  of  the  school  had 
hoped  for  a  grant  from  the  Peabody  Fund ;  but  the  in¬ 
difference  of  the  legislature  dashed  this  hope.  Athens 
then  raised  five  hundred  dollars  by  private  subscrip¬ 
tion;  and  the  grand  jury  of  Clarke  County  appropri¬ 
ated  four  hundred.  In  1896,  the  legislature  appropri¬ 
ated  $42,500 — a  sum  just  about  sufficient  for  mainten¬ 
ance;  but  in  1898  a  more  generous  appropriation  made 


80.  Banner,  September  17,  1889,  p.  1,  May  10,  1892,  p.  8,  February  21,  1898, 

p.  8. 

81.  Ibid.,  July  12.  1896,  p.  8,  November  6,  1896.  p.  6,  September  28.  1898,  p.  1. 

82.  Ibid,,  August  4.  1891.  p.  1,  July  6.  1896,  p.  6.  December  4.  1896,  April 
18.  1900.  p.  1. 

88.  WeeUy  Banner- Watchman,  May  29,  1888,  p.  6. 

84.  Ibid.,  May  29,  1888,  p.  6.  September  16,  1906,  p.  1,  January  6,  1892,  p.  4. 
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possible  the  erection  of  a  new  building.  The  first 
summer  session  was  held  in  1896,  tents  being  used  to 
house  the  students.  The  regular  session  of  1897  regis¬ 
tered  five  hundred  students,  many  of  whom  slept  in 
the  hallways.®®  The  University  grew  slowly  but  steadi¬ 
ly,  despite  constantly  rising  standards  and  a  niggardly 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  legislature.  A  bill  to  admit 
women  was  defeated  in  1889;  and  Chancellor  Boggs 
declared  that  he  was  not  surprised,  for  “Cupid  should 
not  be  allowed  to  play  his  pranks  inside  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.”®®  The  Chancellor,  however,  appears  to  have 
experienced  a  change  of  heart;  for  in  1897  he  advo¬ 
cated  the  admission  of  women,  only  to  meet  with  a 
rebuff  from  the  trustees.®’  The  reorganization  of  the 
Agricultural  College  in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century,  helped  to  swell  the  attendance;  but,  as  late 
as  1920,  the  University  numbered  only  734  students.®® 
Other  institutions  evidencing  and  encouraging  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  aesthetic  life  of  the  period  were:  an 
opera  house,  opened  in  1888;  a  public  library,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1895;  and  the  Athens  Historical  Society, 
organized  in  1899.  The  religious  life  of  the  time  does 
not  seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  local 
press  to  any  considerable  extent — perhaps  because  it 
was  peaceful ;  but  we  know  that  several  new  churches 
were  built,  and  some  new  congregations  formed.®* 
Historical  completeness  would,  perhaps,  demand 
that  this  sketch  be  brought  down  to  date ;  but  this  has 
been  impossible  for  several  reasons.  The  writer,  how¬ 
ever,  believes  that  by  1910  the  city  of  Athens  had  taken 

86.  Banner  December  22,  29,  1891,  February  18,  March  21,  May  2,  1898,  April 
24,  1894,  November  27.  1896,  p.  7.  January  21,  1898,  p.  7.  May  8,  1896,  p. 
8,  September  24,  1897,  p.  8. 

86.  Athens  Chronide,  September  28.  1889,  pp.  2.  8.  Dlseussing  this  bill,  the 
editor  ol  the  Ckroniele  made  the  assertion,  rather  startlinar  to  one  educated 
in  a  co-edueatlonal  institution,  that  eoUeses  retaining  co-education  were 
“regarded  as  relies  of  the  past.” 

87.  Chronide,  June  18,  1897. 

88.  Banner,  September  17,  1920,  p.  1. 

89.  /bid.,  June  17,  1896,  p.  1,  August  16,  1896,  p.  1,  January  21.  1898,  p. 
8 :  Daily  and  Weekly  Banner  Trade  leeue,  November  24,  1899,  p.  10. 
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on  those  characteristics — economic,  social,  and  political 
— which  gave  her  a  rather  unique  position  in  the  State, 
if  not  in  the  South.  The  last  two  decades  have,  of 
couse,  witnessed  substantial  progress ;  but  this  has  been 
along  lines  clearly  marked  out  by  the  close  of  the  first 
decade  of  this  century.  To  what  extent  the  general 
trend  of  the  city’s  development  has  been  influenced 
by  the  coming  of  her  railroads,  we  cannot  say  with 
any  great  degree  of  accuracy.  That  Athens  was  to 
be  an  intellectual  center,  was  made  reasonably  certain 
by  the  location  of  the  University  there  long  before 
railroads  were  dreamed  of.  The  presence  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  would,  of  course,  have  made  her  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  a  trading  center;  but  her  present  position  in  the 
commercial  world  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  cotton  cultivation  into  the  Upper  Piedmont — 
a  process  which,  in  the  absence  of  railroads,  must  have 
waited  upon  the  development  of  hard-surfaced  roads 
and  the  advent  of  the  motor  truck.  In  the  field  of 
manufactures,  the  railroads  did  for  Athens  much  the 
same  thing  that  they  have  done  for  other  communities. 
They  stimulated  the  production  of  that  commodity 
(cotton)  for  the  manufacture  of  which  she  was  natural¬ 
ly  fitted ;  but  they  exposed  her  other  infant  industries 
to  the  merciless  competition  of  the  North  and  North¬ 
west  ;  and  they  have,  in  recent  years,  diverted  some  of 
her  raw  cotton  to  other  centers  better  suited  to  its 
manufacture  under  modem  methods.®® 

Professor  Phillips,  writing  in  1913,  concluded  that 
Atlanta  was  the  chief  example  in  the  South  of  the 
urban  promotive  influence  of  railroads;  while  Charles¬ 
ton  offered  the  best  example  of  a  city  which  had  as¬ 
sumed  heavy  burdens  in  aid  of  railroads  without  reap¬ 
ing  commensurate  benefits.**  We  believe  that  Athens 

90.  HoUand  Thompson,  “The  New  Sooth,  Economic  and  Social,"  in  Stiidtes  m 
Soutktm  History  and  Politiet  (Columbia  University  Press,  1914).  300>S01. 

91.  U.  B.  Phillips,  History  of  Transportation  tn  the  Sastsm  Cotton  Bslt  (New 
York.  191S).  890-89S. 
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occupies  a  position  midway  between  these  extremes. 
She  has  expended  considerable  sums  in  aid  of  her  rail¬ 
roads,  but  she  has  unquestionably  reaped  great  benefits 
therefrom.  Her  dream  of  industrial  greatness  has  not 
been  realized,  although  in  1895  the  Banner  boasted  that 
she  might  “justly  be  called  the  Lowell  of  the  South 
but  she  has  achieved,  as  the  Classic  City,  successes 
which  more  than  compensate  for  this  disappointment. 
She  has,  although  somewhat  reluctantly,  “chosen  the 
better  part and  we  feel  confident  that  it  will  not  “be 
taken  from  her.” 

92.  Trad*  luue,  December  13,  1895.  p.  4. 


(  Concluded  ) 


VESSELS  THAT  HAVE  BORNE  THE  NAME, 
SAVANNAH 

By  R.  P.  Daily 


February  12,  1933,  marked  the  Bi-centennial  of  the 
founding  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  at  Savannah,  by 
General  James  Oglethorpe. 

The  Colony  was  the  southernmost  outpost  of  the 
vast  colonial  empire  that  England  was  erecting  in  the 
New  World,  and  Savannah  was  the  first  port  of  call 
for  British  navigators  standing  in  from  the  South  Seas. 

It  possessed  the  only  fresh  water  harbor  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast,  and  for  that  reason,  it  was  eagerly  sought 
by  sailors  who  desired  that  medium  to  destroy  the 
vitality  of  the  marine  growths  which  impeded  the 
speed  of  their  vessels. 

From  the  first,  navigation  was  fostered  by  the 
colonists.  It  was  the  most  convenient  mode  of  trans¬ 
portation  between  the  older  settlements  on  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard,  and  the  mother  country,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  shipping  laid  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  of 
many  of  Savannah’s  oldest  families. 

In  Savannah  was  developed  the  germ  of  steam  navi¬ 
gation  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  rhythmic  beat  of 
every  marine  engine  as  it  drives  the  vessel  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  sings  an  ode  of  praise  in  honor 
of  the  ancient  Savannahians,  William  Scarbrough  and 
his  associates,  who  gave  to  the  world  a  swifter  and 
surer  means  of  travel  over  the  boundless  ocean.  Re¬ 
garded,  perhaps,  at  the  time,  as  visionaries,  these  men, 
wealthy  and  of  the  highest  business  acumen,  provided 
the  funds,  which  built  the  first  vessel  to  travel  across 
the  ocean  by  steam — the  Savannah. 

But  William  Scarbough  and  his  associates  were  too 
far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  their  fellowmen.  Living 
in  a  day  when  speed  was  not  appreciated,  shipping  men 
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doubted  that  the  Savannah  could  be  made  a  paying  in¬ 
vestment,  and  in  the  end  her  engines  were  removed  and 
she  became  a  sailing  packet. 

In  1838,  the  merchants  of  Savannah  built  the  steam¬ 
ship  Pulaski,  to  ply  between  Savannah  and  Baltimore. 
On  her  third  trip  out  of  Savannah,  her  boilers  blew  up 
off  the  North  Carolina  coast,  June  14,  1838,  with  a  loss 
of  life  of  140.^ 

This  disaster  seemed  to  be  the  deathblow  to  coastwise 
navigation,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  the  public  traveled 
up  and  down  the  coast  in  sailing  vessels. 

In  1848,  Padelford,  Fay  «&  Co.,  the  Savannah  agents 
for  S.  L.  Mitchell  &  Co.  of  New  York,  announced  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  steamship  service  to  Northern 
ports.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  the  1200  ton  sidewheeler 
Cherokee  arrived,  and  in  March,  1849,  the  Tennessee 
entered  the  port.* 

In  1858,  the  new  propeller  Huntsville,  belonging  to  H. 
B.  Cromwell  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  steamed  into  Savannah, 
consigned  to  Brigham,  Baldwin  &  Co.  Certain  Savannah- 
ians  were  financially  interested  in  this  company,  especial¬ 
ly  R.  R.  Cuyler,  President  of  the  Central  Railroad,  in 
whose  honor  one  of  the  later  vessels  of  the  line  was 
named.® 

These  two  companies  maintained  regular  sailings  until 
the  War  Between  the  States  disrupted  commercial  re¬ 
lations  between  the  North  and  South.  Nearly  all  the 
vessels  of  both  lines  were  bought  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  used  as  gunboats  during  the  conflict. 

During  the  Civil  War,  commerce  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  suspended,  only  a  few  blockaders  being 
able  to  enter  the  port.  Obstructions  which  were  placed 
in  the  various  channels  to  prevent  Federal  vessels  from 


1.  “The  Lom  of  the  Pulaski,”  in  Georgia  HUtorieal  Quarterly,  III,  6S. 

2.  “Savannah  in  the  40’s.“  ibid.,  I,  246. 

S.  Savtmuah  Morning  Newt,  April  10,  1858. 
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forcing  a  passage,  were  removed  at  the  end  of  the  war 
and  deep  sea  vessels  were  able  to  steam  up  the  river 
before  the  end  of  1865. 

Practically  all  the  foreign  commerce  of  Savannah 
to  the  'eighties  was  carried  in  sailing  vessels.  On  Jan. 
7,  1878  there  were  in  Savannah  harbor,  one  foreign 
steamship,  twelve  ships,  thirty-seven  barks,  and  twenty- 
four  schooners.^  After  naval  constructors  were  able  to 
build  iron  propellers  carrying  thousands  of  bales  of 
cotton  on  a  trip,  the  importance  of  the  sailing  vessels 
declined. 

Through  the  energy  of  our  congressmen  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  Federal  Government  has  awarded  liberal 
appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor.  At 
the  present  time,  ships  deeply  laden  may  go  to  sea  on 
a  single  tide,  and  the  warships,  which  in  previous  days 
had  to  anchor  off  Tybee,  for  the  lack  of  water,  now 
come  up  to  the  city  and  dock  at  the  wharves. 

In  honor  of  the  port,  nations,  corporations  and  indivi¬ 
duals  have  named  their  vessels.  Savannah.  It  has  been 
the  task  of  the  writer  to  collect  reliable  information 
about  each  of  these  vessels.  Apparently  no  one  before 
has  tried  to  put  this  interesting  feature  of  the  city’s 
history  before  the  people  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
when  the  reader  has  finished  this  article  he  will  be 
inclined  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  studying  the  many 
things  that  constitute  the  history  of  the  city  founded 
by  the  gallant  General  Oglethorpe,  two  hundred  years 
ago. 

The  first  vessel  to  bear  the  name  of  Savannah  was 
the  English  galley  of  that  name,  which  was  attached 
to  the  British  Squadron  at  Savannah  when  the  French 
force  under  D’Estaing  and  the  Americans  under  Lincoln 
attempted  to  wrest  the  city  from  British  control  in 
September  and  October,  1779.  On  September  9,  the 
French  fieet  forced  a  passage  over  the  bar  of  the  Savan- 


4.  Savannah  Morning  Nowt,  Jan.  7,  1878. 
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nah  River  and  captured  one  vessel.  The  English  fleet, 
unable  to  battle  the  invaders,  retired,  and  the  Rose, 
Fowey,  Keppel,  Germain,  and  several  small  craft  took 
up  a  position  at  Five  Fathom  Hole,  three  miles  down 
the  river  from  the  present  City  Hall.® 

As  the  siege  progressed,  the  British  commander,  Gen. 
Prevost,  determined  to  sink  the  vessels  to  keep  out  the 
Frenchmen,  and  to  make  use  of  the  guns  and  sailors 
in  repelling  the  assaults  of  the  Allies  by  land.  The 
guns  were  landed  and  mounted  in  the  various  redoubts, 
and  the  sailors  under  command  of  captains  Henry 
and  Brown  took  their  place  in  the  entrenchments  be¬ 
side  the  British  and  Hessian  riflemen.® 

The  Germain,  Thunder,  and  Comet  were  anchored 
above  the  town,  where  they  could  assist  in  the  defense 
of  the  western  portion  of  the  city,  and  the  Rose,  Savan¬ 
nah  and  four  transports  were  sunk  in  the  narrowest 
portion  of  the  channel.’ 

Years  afterwards,  when  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  was  dredging  the  Savannah  River,  many  articles 
belonging  to  the  British  vessels,  sunk  at  this  point, 
were  recovered,  and  are  now  preserved  at  Hodgson 
Hall,  the  home  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society. 

The  Savannah,  the  first  vessel  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  using  steam  as  motive  power,  was  built  at  Cor- 
lears  Hook,  New  York.  She  was  constructed  by  Francis 
Fickett  and  her  engines  were  designed  by  Stephen  Vail, 
an  early  pioneer  in  steam  navigation.  The  Savannah 
was  a  vessel  of  380  tons,  was  130  feet  in  length,  26 
feet  in  width,  and  16  feet  in  depth.®  She  was  merely 
a  full  rigged  ship  to  which  paddles  had  been  fitted. 

The  Savannah  steamed  from  New  York,  March  28, 
1819,  and  arrived  at  Savannah,  April  6,  consigned  to 
Scarbrough  and  McKinne.  On  her  arrival  at  Savannah 
she  was  given  a  great  ovation,  the  revenue  cutter  Dallas 

6.  C.  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  Hittory  o/  Gtorgia  (Boston,  188S),  II,  376. 

6.  Faden’s  Map  of  the  Sieve  of  Savannah,  London,  1784. 

7.  C.  C.  Jones,  Jr..  Hittory  of  Gtoraia,  II.  386. 

8.  Eneyelopaedia  Britanniea,  XXIV,  869.  Eleventh  edition. 
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firing  a  salute  in  her  honor  and  the  other  vessels  ex¬ 
pressing  their  welcome  in  an  appropriate  way.® 

The  Savannah  Steamship  Company,  which  owned 
the  new  vessel,  was  organized  Dec.  18,  1818  and  was 
composed  of  twenty-two  of  the  most  prominent  citizens 
of  the  city,  William  Scarbrough  being  the  president. 
Moses  Rogers  was  captain  of  the  first  steamship. 

On  hearing  that  President  James  Monroe,  then 
making  a  tour  of  the  South,  would  soon  be  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  the  Savannah  was  despatched  to  that  port  to  bring 
him  to  Savannah  by  water,  but  the  President’s  plans 
at  that  time  did  not  permit  him  to  make  the  voyage. 
Some  weeks  later,  he  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  Savan¬ 
nah,  and  with  other  distinguished  personages,  was 
given  a  trip  down  the  river  to  Tybee  Light. 

On  May  25,  the  Savannah  under  command  of  Captain 
Moses  Rogers,  left  the  sand  dunes  of  Tybee  behind 
and  set  a  course  direct  for  Liverpool.^® 

On  June  17,  the  lookout  of  the  H.  M.  S.  Kite  described 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  ship  on  fire  nearing  the  Irish 
coast.  The  Kite  was  preparing  to  render  assistance  to 
the  stranger,  when  as  the  distanced  lessened,  the 
Englishmen  were  astonished  to  see  an  American  vessel, 
traveling  at  a  rapid  rate,  with  paddles  churning  the 
ocean  into  foam,  and  thick  black  smoke  pouring  from 
a  pipe.^^ 

The  Savannah  steamed  into  Liverpool,  June  20, 1819, 
making  the  passage  from  Tybee,  in  26  days,  eighteen 
of  which  she  used  paddles  for  a  few  hours.  After  a 
month’s  stay  at  Liverpool,  she  departed  on  July  31, 
for  a  tour  of  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas.  She  arrived 
at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  August  22,  and  reached  St. 
Petersburg  (Leningrad),  September  16.  After  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  return  trip,  she  left  the  Northern  capital, 
October  10,  and  again  sighted  the  low  coast  of  Georgia 


9.  Savannah  Homing  Sowt,  Dae.  12,  1877. 

10.  “The  Savannah”  by  T.  Gamble,  in  Savanntth  Homing  New$,  Dee.  10.  1918. 

11.  Harpar’i  Eneyelopaedia  United  State*  Hietory  (New  York,  1901),  VIII,  76. 
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on  November  30.  The  Savannah  had  demonstrated  that 
steam  navigation  across  the  boundless  ocean  was 
practicable.^ 

Upon  her  return  to  Savannah,  her  owners  sought  to 
sell  her  to  the  Federal  Government,  for  use  as  a  war 
vessel,  and  she  arrived  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  in¬ 
spection,  December  17,  1819.  For  some  reason  the 
Government  did  not  accept  her  and  she  returned  to 
her  home  port.  Her  owners  then  decided  to  put  her 
on  the  market,  thinking  that  shipping  men  would  be 
eager  to  use  the  vessel,  but  for  various  reasons,  she 
found  no  bidders.  Shortly  afterwards,  her  engines  were 
taken  out,  and  she  plied  as  a  packet  between  Savannah 
and  New  York.  On  November  4,  1821,  the  Savannah 
foundered  in  a  storm  off  the  Long  Island  coast.“ 

The  City  of  Savannah  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
epochal  passage  of  the  first  steamship  to  cross  the 
ocean.  On  April  21,  1919,  during  the  first  year  of  the 
term  of  Mayor  Murray  M.  Stewart,  a  tablet  commem- 
morating  the  Savannah’s  trip  was  unveiled  at  the 
entrance  of  the  City  Hall.  On  this  occasion.  Major  W. 
W.  Williamson,  long  identified  with  the  shipping  in¬ 
terests  of  the  City,  presided  as  Master  of  Ceremonies. 
Among  the  distinguished  guests  in  attendance  were 
Governor  Hugh  M.  Dorsey  of  Georgia,  Admiral  Victor 
Blue,  U.  S.  N.,  and  many  others.  Col.  A.  R.  Lawton, 
President  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway,  delivered 
a  commemorative  address  on  the  Savannah  and  also  the 
John  Randolph,  the  first  iron  vessel  launched  in  American 
waters,  to  which  a  tablet  was  also  erected. 

The  tablets  were  unveiled  by  Mayor  Stewart's 
daughters,  Mrs.  F.  I.  Gibson  and  Miss  Harriet  Stewart 
(Mrs.  John  Clarke  Rowland ).*♦ 


12.  “The  Savannah”  by  T.  Gamble,  in  Savannah  Morning  Newt,  Dee.  10,  1916. 
IS.  /bid. 

14.  /bid.,  April  22,  1919. 
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The  Savannah’s  tablet  bears  the  following  inscription : 

This  tablet  commemorates  the 
Centenary  of  the  Savannah 
The  first  steamship  to  cross  the  ocean. 

The  idea  of  this  great  enterprise 
Originated  with  William  Scarbrough 
And  his  associates,  citizens  of  Savannah 
And  was  financed  by  them. 

The  Savannah  steamed  out  of  this  port 
On  her  great  adventure  for  Liverpool 
May  22  and  arrived  June  20 
Francis  Fickett,  Builder.  Moses  Rogers,  Captain. 

In  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  City  Hall  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  is  an  excellent  model  of  the  first  steamship  Savannah. 
This  model  presented  by  Captain  A.  F.  Churchill,  a 
prominent  cotton  exporter,  is  11  feet  long,  and  6  feet 
high  and  shows  in  full  detail  the  equipment  of  the  famous 
vessel.*® 

The  Bureau  of  Navigations  document.  Merchant  Steam 
Vessels  of  the  United  States,  1806-1857,  Washington, 
September  18, 1931,  lists  several  vessels  named  Savannah 
and  Savanna. 

The  first  Savannah  mentioned  was  of  152  tons,  built 
in  1831,  at  an  unknown  shipyard.  She  was  first  registered 
June  22,  1831.  The  Savannah  Georgian  of  January,  1831 
and  subsequent  issues  carried  advertisements  of  this 
vessel.  The  Savannah,  Captain  Swymer,  made  regular 
trips  between  Savannah  and  Augusta.  She  was  owned 
by  a  Savannah  company  of  which  William  Taylor  was 
president.  Her  final  fate  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  second  Savannah,  305  tons,  was  built  and  owned 
in  New  York.  She  was  launched  in  1838.  This  vessel 
had  no  reference  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  as  will  be  seen  in  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Georgian,  December  8,  1841. 
This  paper  reprinted  a  lengthy  article  from  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Courier,  which  briefly,  was,  as  follows:  The  Savan- 

16.  Savannah  Homing  Now,  Dee.  24.  1916. 
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nah,  built  at  New  York,  1838,  Captain  J.  R.  Crane,  left 
New  York,  November  26,  1841,  for  New  Orleans,  via 
Charleston.  She  was  intended  to  be  a  regular  trader 
between  New  Orleans  and  Texas  ports.  While  off  Cape 
Hatteras,  November  28,  she  encountered  heavy  weather 
which  started  a  leak.  Not  being  able  to  overcome  the 
leak.  Captain  Crane  gave  orders  to  abandon  the  vessel 
at  10 :00  P.  M.,  in  14  fathoms,  22  miles  east  of  Hatteras. 
The  captain,  his  wife  and  six  others  left  in  a  life  boat 
and  were  never  heard  of  again.  The  schooner  Warren,  a 
few  days  later  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  rescued  the  second  of 
the  Savannah’s  lifeboats  with  seven  persons.  The  Savan¬ 
nah  was  owned  by  Charles  Morgan  and  John  Haggerty 
of  New  York.  The  Morgan  named  was  the  organizer  of 
a  line  of  coastwise  steamships  known  as  the  “Morgan 
Line.” 

The  third  Savannah  mentioned  in  this  work,  was  a 
vessel  of  225  tons,  built  at  an  unknown  shipyard  and 
was  owned  at  Savannah,  Ga.  A  thorough  examination 
of  the  files  of  the  Georgian,  of  the  years  in  which  the 
Savannah  was  in  commission,  failed  to  produce  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  her.  This  vessel  was  built  in  1845.  A  letter  from 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  November  22,  1932,  stated 
that  according  to  their  records,  the  vessel  was  registered 
at  Savannah,  August  23,  1845.  Another  document  per¬ 
taining  to  this  vessel  was  filed  at  the  Savannah  Custom 
House,  when  the  ownership  changed,  November  5,  1850. 
The  Bureau  can  give  no  information  regarding  the  names 
of  the  owners.  The  Savannah  does  not  appear  on  the 
Marine  Roll  published  by  Rogers  and  Black,  1847.  This 
gives  the  names  of  9  steam  vessels  owned  at  Savannah. 
The  name  does  not  appear  among  the  20  steam  vessels 
owned  at  Savannah  in  Bancroft’s  Statistical  Directory 
for  Savannah,  Ga.,  published  in  1848.  The  latter  lists  a 
towboat  Oglethorpe,  193  tons,  which  does  not  appear  in 
the  Merchant  Steam  Vessels  of  the  United  States.  It 
seems  likely  that  these  two  vessels  were  the  same  and 
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that  some  new  owner  changed  the  name  without  the 
formality  required  by  the  Custom  rules. 

Several  sailing  vessels  named  Savannah  were  in 
existence  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
Georgian  of  April  28,  1845  listed  among  the  vessels  in 
port,  the  brig  Savannah  and  the  schooner  Savannah. 

The  brig  Savannah,  Captain  Hawley,  was  a  vessel  of 
398  tons  and  plied  regularly  between  Savannah  and  New 
York.  The  names  signed  to  her  advertisements  were  J. 
Washburn  and  Wilder. 

The  schooner  Savannah,  Captain  Anderson,  tonnage 
not  given,  made  trips  between  Savannah  and  North  At¬ 
lantic  ports.  She  appears  to  have  been  owned  by  Robt. 
Habersham  and  Son  of  Savannah. 

The  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  mentioned 
another  schooner,  Savannah,  53  tons,  which  was  enrolled 
at  Savannah,  August  27,  1845.  J.  G.  Sexton  was  owner 
and  master  of  this  vessel. 

Three  vessels  named  Savanna  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation's  document:  one  owned  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  built  in  1835;  one  operated  at  Burlington,  Vt., 
built  in  1841 ;  and  one  belonging  to  Pittsburgh,  built  in 
1848. 

None  of  these  vessels  had  any  reference  to  Savannah, 
Ga.,  and  are  only  included  in  this  article  because  of  the 
similarity  of  the  name  in  pronunciation. 

The  United  States  ship  Savannah  was  a  wooden  full 
rigged  frigate  carrying  44  guns.  Her  keel  was  laid  at  the 
New  York  Navy  yard  in  1820,  but  she  was  not  launched 
until  May  5,  1842.  Her  tonnage  was  1,726;  length,  175 
feet ;  width,  45  feet ;  depth,  14  feet.  Her  cost  of  building 
was  $400,000.00.** 

Her  first  duty  upon  being  commissioned  was  to  serve 
as  flagship  of  the  Pacific  Squadron  under  Commodore 
J.  D.  Sloat,  her  captain  being  William  Mervine,  U.  S.  N. 
The  Savannah  arrived  at  Monterey,  California,  from 


16.  Letter  from  the  Office  of  Naval  Records  &  Library,  Sept.  14,  1981. 
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nah,  built  at  New  York,  1838,  Captain  J.  R.  Crane,  left 
New  York,  November  26,  1841,  for  New  Orleans,  via 
Charleston.  She  was  intended  to  be  a  regular  trader 
between  New  Orleans  and  Texas  ports.  While  off  Cape 
Hatteras,  November  28,  she  encountered  heavy  weather 
which  started  a  leak.  Not  being  able  to  overcome  the 
leak.  Captain  Crane  gave  orders  to  abandon  the  vessel 
at  10 :00  P.  M.,  in  14  fathoms,  22  miles  east  of  Hatteras. 
The  captain,  his  wife  and  six  others  left  in  a  life  boat 
and  were  never  heard  of  again.  The  schooner  Warren,  a 
few  days  later  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  rescued  the  second  of 
the  Savannah’s  lifeboats  with  seven  persons.  The  Savan¬ 
nah  was  owned  by  Charles  Morgan  and  John  Haggerty 
of  New  York.  The  Morgan  named  was  the  organizer  of 
a  line  of  coastwise  steamships  known  as  the  “Morgan 
Line.” 

The  third  Savannah  mentioned  in  this  work,  was  a 
vessel  of  225  tons,  built  at  an  unknown  shipyard  and 
was  owned  at  Savannah,  Ga.  A  thorough  examination 
of  the  files  of  the  Georgian,  of  the  years  in  which  the 
Savannah  was  in  commission,  failed  to  produce  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  her.  This  vessel  was  built  in  1845.  A  letter  from 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  November  22,  1932,  stated 
that  according  to  their  records,  the  vessel  was  registered 
at  Savannah,  August  23,  1845.  Another  document  per¬ 
taining  to  this  vessel  was  filed  at  the  Savannah  Custom 
House,  when  the  ownership  changed,  November  5,  1850. 
The  Bureau  can  give  no  information  regarding  the  names 
of  the  owners.  The  Savannah  does  not  appear  on  the 
Marine  Roll  published  by  Rogers  and  Black,  1847.  This 
gives  the  names  of  9  steam  vessels  owned  at  Savannah. 
The  name  does  not  appear  among  the  20  steam  vessels 
owned  at  Savannah  in  Bancroft’s  Statistical  Directory 
for  Savannah,  Ga.,  published  in  1848.  The  latter  lists  a 
towboat  Oglethorpe,  193  tons,  which  does  not  appear  in 
the  Merchant  Steam  Vessels  of  the  United  States.  It 
seems  likely  that  these  two  vessels  were  the  same  and 
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that  some  new  owner  changed  the  name  without  the 
formality  required  by  the  Custom  rules. 

Several  sailing  vessels  named  Savannah  were  in 
existence  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
Georgian  of  April  28,  1845  listed  among  the  vessels  in 
port,  the  brig  Savannah  and  the  schooner  Savannah. 

The  brig  Savannah,  Captain  Hawley,  was  a  vessel  of 
398  tons  and  plied  regularly  between  Savannah  and  New 
York.  The  names  signed  to  her  advertisements  were  J. 
Washburn  and  Wilder. 

The  schooner  Savannah,  Captain  Anderson,  tonnage 
not  given,  made  trips  between  Savannah  and  North  At¬ 
lantic  ports.  She  appears  to  have  been  owned  by  Robt. 
Habersham  and  Son  of  Savannah. 

The  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  mentioned 
another  schooner.  Savannah,  53  tons,  which  was  enrolled 
at  Savannah,  August  27,  1845.  J.  G.  Sexton  was  owner 
and  master  of  this  vessel. 

Three  vessels  named  Savanna  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation’s  document:  one  owned  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  built  in  1835;  one  operated  at  Burlington,  Vt., 
built  in  1841 ;  and  one  belonging  to  Pittsburgh,  built  in 
1848. 

None  of  these  vessels  had  any  reference  to  Savannah, 
Ga.,  and  are  only  included  in  this  article  because  of  the 
similarity  of  the  name  in  pronunciation. 

The  United  States  ship  Savannah  was  a  wooden  full 
rigged  frigate  carrying  44  guns.  Her  keel  was  laid  at  the 
New  York  Navy  yard  in  1820,  but  she  was  not  launched 
until  May  5,  1842.  Her  tonnage  was  1,726;  length,  175 
feet ;  width,  45  feet ;  depth,  14  feet.  Her  cost  of  building 
was  $400,000.00.16 

Her  first  duty  upon  being  commissioned  was  to  serve 
as  flagship  of  the  Pacific  Squadron  under  Commodore 
J.  D.  Sloat,  her  captain  being  William  Mervine,  U.  S.  N. 
The  Savannah  arrived  at  Monterey,  California,  from 


16.  Letter  from  the  Office  of  Naval  Records  &  Library,  Sept.  14,  1981. 
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Mazatlan,  Mexico,  July  2,  1846  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  Government.  With  a  force  of  marines  from  the 
Savannah,  Warren,  Cyane  and  Levant,  Monterey  was 
occupied  and  the  United  States  flag  was  raised.  This 
action  prevented  similar  procedure  on  the  part  of 
Admiral  Seymour,  of  the  British  man  of  war  Collingwood, 
who  entered  the  harbor  after  the  Americans  had  seized 
the  city.^'^ 

On  this  occasion,  John  Macintosh  Kell  of  Georgia,  who 
was  later  Executive  Officer  of  the  Confederate  States 
cruiser  Alabama,  and  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  1897-1900,  was  a  junior  officer  on  the  Savan- 
nah.^^ 

Between  periods  of  repair,  she  served  on  the  Pacific 
Squadron,  the  Brazilian  Squadron,  and  the  Home  Squad¬ 
ron.^®  At  th  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1861,  she  was 
ordered  to  report,  under  command  of  Captain  Joseph  B. 
Hull,  to  Flag  Officer  Stringham  of  the  Atlantic  Block¬ 
ading  Squadron.2® 

July  16,  1861,  the  Savannah  reported  for  duty,  and 
was  ordered  to  the  North  Carolina  coast,  where  on  July 
24,  she  chased  ashore  a  prize  vessel  which  had  been 
captured  by  a  Confederate  privateer.®^  August  6,  she 
was  ordered  to  the  vicinity  of  Newport  News,  Va.  August 
30,  while  lying  off  this  port  she  was  attacked  by  the 
Confederate  tug  Harmony,  armed  with  one  long  range 
gun.  Considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  Savannah  by 
this  little  vessel.®* 

September  13,  the  Confederate  ship  Patrick  Henry 
engaged  the  Savannah,  but  no  damage  was  inflicted  by 
either  vessel.®* 


17.  Maclay,  HUtory  •/  United  State*  Navy,  II,  146,  147. 

18.  Sinclair,  Tun>  Years  on  the  Alabama,  290. 

19.  Letter  from  the  OflBce  of  Naval  Records  &  Library,  Sept.  14,  1931. 

20.  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  Series  I,  vol.  6,  p.  784.  (Referred  to  hereafter  as  Naval  Records, 
War  of  the  Rebellion.) 

21.  Naval  Records,  War  of  th*  Rebellion,  Series  I,  Vol.  6.  p.  64. 

22.  Ibid.,  148. 

23.  Ibid.,  207. 
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September  16,  the  Savannah  left  Hampton  Roads  to 
assume  blockade  duty  at  the  entrance  to  Savannah 
River.*^  Commander  John  S.  Missroon  was  ordered  to 
take  command  of  the  Savannah,  October  3.“ 

Before  the  Savannah  could  reach  her  station,  the  block¬ 
ade  runner  Bermuda  with  a  cargo  of  war  material,  valued 
at  over  a  million  dollars  entered  the  Savannah  River  in 
the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm,^*  The  blockade  runner  Fingal 
eluded  the  Savannah  and  Augusta  off  Tybee  and  made  a 
successful  entrance,  November  IS.^^ 

November  30,  the  Savannah  participated  in  the  capture 
of  the  Confederate  schooner  E.  J.  Waterman,  coffee  from 
Cardenas  to  Charleston,  off  Tybee  Light, “  and  on  Decem¬ 
ber  6  took  part  in  the  capture  of  the  British  ship 
Cheshire,  12  miles  southeast  of  Tybee,  attempting  to  run 
the  blockade.** 

On  November  26,  the  Savannah  with  the  Flag  and  the 
Pocahontas  had  a  brief  engagement  with  the  vessels  of 
Commodore  Tattnall’s  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah 
River.  Several  shots  were  exchanged,  but  no  damage 
was  done  to  either  side.®® 

Scurvy  having  made  its  appearance  among  the  crew 
of  the  Savannah,  and  the  medical  inspectors  not  being 
able  to  obtain  the  necessary  palliatives,  recommended  that 
the  ship  be  sent  North.®^  The  ship  was  ordered  to  New 
York  Navy  yard  where  until  the  end  of  the  war,  she 
became  an  instruction  ship  for  junior  officers.  In  1870 
she  was  recommissioned  to  carry  the  graduating  class 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  to  Europe  on  their 
annual  cruise.  Upon  the  expiration  of  this  duty,  she  was 
laid  up  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  yard  until  September  27, 
1883,  when  she  was  sold  to  private  parties.®* 


24.  Ibid.,  226. 

25.  Ibid..  281. 

26.  Ibid..  279. 

27.  Ibid..  VoL  12.  p.  669. 

28.  Ibid..  669. 

29.  Ibid..  691. 

80.  Ibid..  862. 

61.  Ibid..  519. 

82.  Letter  from  Office  of  Naval  Records  St  Library,  SepL  14,  1981. 
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The  U.  S.  S.  Savannah,  in  service  as  a  submarine 
tender,  during  the  World  War,  was  formerly  the  Ham- 
burg-American  liner,  Saxonia.  She  was  built  at  Flens- 
burg,  Germany,  by  the  Flensburg  Ship  Building  Co.,  in 
1899.  She  is  a  vessel  of  4,424  gross  tons,  and  is  400  feet 
long.  She  had  been  a  cargo  vessel  and  made  regular 
trips  between  Hamburg  and  the  Pacific  ports  of  the 
United  States.®® 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  August  1,  1914, 
when  German  merchant  vessels  were  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  in  neutral  harbors,  the  Saxonia  was  interned  at 
Winslow,  Washington,  near  Seattle.®* 

The  United  States,  having  entered  the  war  on  April 
7,  1917,  took  formal  possession  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
naval  authorities  determined  to  make  her  a  tender  for 
submarines.®®  She  was  refitted  at  the  Bremerton  Navy 
yard,  Puget  Sound.  She  was  renamed  Savannah,  and 
under  command  of  Lt.  A.  P.  Jensen,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Eighth  Division,  November  3,  1917.  Lt. 
F.  T.  Leighton,  U.  S.  N.  assumed  command,  January  15, 
1918.  The  vessel  arrived  at  Boston,  Mass.,  for  repairs 
in  February,  1918.  Under  command  of  Lt.  Com.  E.  F. 
Cutts,  U.  S.  N.,  she  cruised  off  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  coast.  Early  in  November,  1918,  the  Savannah 
was  ordered  to  the  War  Zone  with  a  division  of  sub¬ 
marines,  and  arrived  at  Ponta  Delado,  Azores,  November 
16.  The  War  being  ended,  she  was  ordered  to  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.  for  repairs. 

In  March,  1919,  the  Savannah  participated  in  the 
winter  maneuvers  of  the  Atlantic  Squadron,  after  which 
she  resumed  duty  with  the  division  to  which  she  was  at¬ 
tached.  In  January,  1925,  she  was  detached  from  the 
Atlantic  Squadron  and  sailed  for  the  West  Coast  and 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  After  she  returned  to  California 
in  June,  1925,  she  became  a  part  of  the  Pacific  Squadron. 

SS.  Letter  from  Hamburs- American  Line,  New  York,  April  11,  19S2. 

84.  World  Altnanae,  1918,  p.  870. 

86.  Letter!  from  Office  of  Naval  Records  &  Library,  March  9,  April  21,  1982. 
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j  In  1926  she  entered  the  Bremerton  Navy  yard,  where 

I  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  December  16,  1926. 

She  is  carried  on  the  latest  Navy  Directory  as  being  out 
of  commission  at  Puget  Sound.®* 

September  1,  1933,  the  Secretary  of  Navy  assigned  the 
'  name  of  Savannah  to  light  cruiser  No.  42,  of  10,000  tons 

to  be  constructed  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Camden,  N.  J. 

The  privateer  Savannah  was  formerly  Pilotboat  No.  7, 
operating  at  the  entrance  to  Charleston  Harbor.  She  was 
I  a  two  masted  schooner  of  53  tons,  was  56  feet  in  length 

and  had  a  beam  of  17  feet.*’ 

When  hostilities  began,  Thomas  Harrison  Baker  and 
other  citizens  of  Charleston  applied  for  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  for  this  vessel,  which  were  granted  by  the 
Confederate  authorities.  May  18,  1861.  She  was  armed 
with  one  large  pivot  gun  amidships  and  carried  a  crew 
of  30  men.®* 

I  Sailing  out  of  Charleston,  June  3,  she  captured  on  the 

I  same  day  the  brig  Joseph  of  Rockland,  Me.,  with  a  cargo 

of  sugar  from  Cardenas,  Cuba,  to  Philadelphia.®*  A 
prize  crew  under  James  Evans,  later  Masters  Mate  of 
the  C.  S.  S.  Alabama  sailed  the  Joseph  into  Georgetown, 
S.  C.  Later  on,  the  same  day,  another  brig  was  sighted, 

II  and  the  Savannah  made  preparations  to  capture  it.  On 

nearing  the  stranger  which  had  now  let  down  her  ports 
and  had  run  out  her  guns.  Captain  Baker  discovered  that 
'  the  brig  was  the  U.,S.  S.  Perry,  Lieut.  E.  G.  Parrott, 

commanding.  After  a  sharp  engagement  the  Savannah 
was  captured  and  sent  to  New  York  with  a  prize  crew 
under  command  of  Midshipman  R.  Sheldon  McCook.** 
The  crew  of  the  Savannah  were  transferred  to  the  U. 
S.  S.  Minnesota,  then  blockading  Charleston,  and  were 

186.  Letter  from  Office  of  Naval  Records  &  Library,  March  9,  1982. 

87.  Naval  Reeorda,  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Series  II.  VoL  1,  p.  266. 

88.  Ibid.,  846. 

89.  Scharf,  Hietory  of  the  Confederate  Navy,  68-70. 
j  40.  Naval  Reeorde,  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Series  1,  VoL  6,  p.  698. 
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later  sent  to  New  York  on  the  Revenue  Cutter  Harriet 
Lane.*^ 

Captain  Baker  and  the  crew  of  the  Savannah  were 
arraigned  on  the  charge  of  piracy  before  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  in  New  York  City  on  July  17, 1861.<2 

In  the  trial,  before  Justices  Nelson  and  Shipman, 
October  23-81,  they  were  defended  by  A.  T.  Sullivan,  J.  T. 
Brady  and  others  while  District  Attorney  E.  D.  Smith, 
assisted  by  W.  M.  Evarts,  Samuel  Blatchford  and  others 
prosecuted  the  case. 

During  the  trial  the  prisoners  were  kept  in  irons.  A 
mistrial  resulted  in  the  case,  four  jurors,  after  being  out 
for  twenty  hours,  believing  the  prisoners  not  guilty  of 
the  offence  with  which  they  were  charged.^® 

At  this  time.  President  Jefferson  Davis,  being  outraged 
at  the  way  the  Federal  Government  was  proceeding  with 
the  Savannah's  crew  decided  that  the  best  way  to  obtain 
justice  for  them,  was  to  practice  retaliation.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  9,  1861,  he  ordered  General  Winder,  in  charge  of  the 
prisoner’s  camp  at  Richmond,  to  select  by  lot  a  number 
of  Union  prisoners  of  the  highest  rank  equal  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Savannah's  crew,  and  to  mete  out  to  them  the 
same  punishment  that  would  be  awarded  to  the  crew  of 
the  privateer.** 

Among  the  hostages,  whose  lives  were  thus  placed  in 
jeopardy  were  Col.  Corcoran  of  the  New  York  69th 
Infantry,  Col.  Willcox,  majors  Revere,  Vogdes,  Potter, 
and  others  who  attained  high  rank  as  the  war  pro¬ 
gressed.*® 

'This  action  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  Federal 
Government  to  adopt  more  humane  methods.  After  a 
short  period  of  detention  they  were  exchanged. 

After  the  privateer  Savannah  had  been  condemned  by 

41.  Naval  Record*,  War  of  the  Rebellion,  7S7. 

42.  Schorl,  Hittory  of  Confederate  Navy,  7^ 

43.  Ibid. 

44.  Ibid.,  76. 

46.  Haakino  Information  Bnrean,  March  81,  1932. 
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the  New  York  prize  court,  she  was  purchased  by  the 
United  States  Navy,  July  2,  1861. 

Her  name  was  changed  to  Chotank  and  she  was  given  a 
battery  of  one  11  inch  and  two  9  inch  Dahlgren  guns. 
She  served  in  various  capacities  during  the  war  and  was 
sold  at  auction  in  New  York,  August  15,  1865,  for 
$700.00.« 

The  United  States  Tinclad  or  armed  transport  Savan¬ 
nah  used  by  the  Federal  Army  in  operations  around 
Charleston,  S.  C.  at  the  close  of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  was  designed  and  constructed  by  Norman  Wiard 
of  New  York  and  sold  by  him,  in  November,  1864  for 
$80,000.00. 

“This  vessel  was  160  feet  long,  37  feet  wide,  drew  3 
feet,  and  could  carry  800  men  with  coal  and  stores.  It 
was  covered  with  bullet  proof  iron  plating,  with  a  bronze 
bullet  proof  pilot  house,  and  was  built  to  navigate  streams 
inaccessible  to  other  steamers.  She  was  propelled  by  two 
engines  separately  attached  to  paddle  wheels  and  was 
capable  of  making  12  or  14  miles  an  hour,  and  could  be 
completely  turned  around  in  her  own  length.  She  could 
run  either  end  foremost  with  equal  facility.”^'^ 

On  February  25, 1865,  after  the  evacuation  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  General  Schimmelfenning  ordered  the  Savannah  with 
100  men,  accompanied  by  the  gunboats  Chenango  and 
Sonoma  to  a  point  on  the  Cooper  River,  fifty  miles  north 
of  Charleston  to  prevent  retreating  Cnfederates  destroy¬ 
ing  railroad  trestles  over  the  Santee  River.  Before  the 
expedition  could  reach  this  point  the  trestles  had  been 
destroyed  and  the  Confederates  were  out  of  reach.*® 
The  Savannah  was  sold  at  public  sale  in  Savannah, 
Ga.,  November  1, 1865  to  J.  Avery  Skelton  for  $5,200.00.*® 
Her  new  owner  decided  to  employ  the  vessel  in  the 
river  trade  between  Savannah  and  Augusta. 
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With  a  general  cargo,  the  Savannah  left  her  wharf  at 
Savannah,  6:00  p.  m.  November  4  and  proceeded  twenty- 
five  miles  up  the  river  where  she  tied  up  for  the  night. 

Eearly  the  next  morning  she  resumed  her  trip,  and 
after  making  a  few  miles,  ran  aground  and  was  detained 
until  noon.  She  reached  Hickory  Bend,®®  twenty-eight 
miles  from  Savannah  at  four  o’clock  that  afternoon.  After 
several  attempts  to  make  the  Bend,  owing  to  the  strong 
current  and  unfavorable  wind  which  drifted  her  to  the 
Georgia  bank,  she  was  made  fast  to  the  shore,  and  a  line 
thrown  across  the  river  to  warp  her  around  this  point. 
At  this  time,  the  steamer  Mayflower  from  Augusta,  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  full  speed  around  the  Bend,  and  before  the  acci¬ 
dent  could  be  avoided,  crashed  into  the  Savannah  just 
aft  of  the  paddlebox,  causing  her  to  sink  within  twenty 
minutes  in  twenty  feet  of  water.  The  loss  of  vessel  and 
cargo  was  reported  as  $250,000.00.®^ 

The  first  Confederate  steamer  Savannah  was  originally 
the  wooden  sidewheel  vessel.  Everglade,  running  between 
Savannah  and  Palatka,  under  command  of  Captain  L.  M. 
Coxetter.®2 

Her  tonnage  was  200.®®  She  was  purchased  at  Savan¬ 
nah  with  the  first  naval  appropriation  passed  by  the 
Confederate  Congress.®* 

When  it  was  learned  that  an  expedition  under  General 
T.  W.  Sherman  and  Admiral  DuPont  was  about  to  force 
the  entrance  of  Port  Royal  Sound,  Commodore  Tattnall, 
with  the  Savannah  as  his  flagship  left  Savannah,  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1861  to  drive  back  the  invaders.  Tattnall’s  force 
consisted  of  the  Savannah,  Resolute,  Sampson  and  Lady 
Davis,  each  carrying  two  32  pounders. 

November  5,  the  Confederate  fleet  attacked  the  enemy 
and  succeeded  in  enticing  some  of  them  within  the  range 
of  the  guns  of  Fort  Beauregard  and  Walker,  which  in- 

60.  District  Engrineer,  U.  S.  A.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  June  21,  1932. 

61.  Savannah  Republiean,  Nov.  7,  1865. 

52.  Savannah  Morning  News,  advertisements,  1867-1858. 

63.  Naval  Reeordt,  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Series  I,  VoL  14,  p.  493. 

64.  Ibid.,  Series  II.  Voi.  1,  p.  762. 
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flicted  severe  damage.  November  6  an  engagement  last¬ 
ing  an  hour  took  place,  in  which  the  Savannah  was  slight¬ 
ly  injured  in  her  upper  works.  November  7,  the  entire 
Union  fleet  stood  into  the  bay  and  the  Savannah  boldly 
attacked  the  largest  frigate,  but  at  the  distance  her  shells 
did  little  damage.  Pursued  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Susquehanna 
the  Savannah  was  making  for  Skull  Creek,  when  the  U. 
S.  S.  Minnesota,  at  a  distance  of  800  yards  discharged 
three  broadsides  at  the  Savannah,  but  her  gunnery  was 
so  bad,  that  only  one  shell,  which  did  not  explode,  lodged 
in  the  Savannah’s  wheelhouse.®® 

November  26,  Commodore  Tattnall’s  fleet  had  a  brief 
engagement  with  the  Union  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah  River  but  no  damage  was  done  on  either  side. 

January  28,  1862  while  the  Savannah,  with  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  was  proceeding  down  the  Savannah  River  to 
supply  Fort  Pulaski,  they  were  fired  on  by  two  Union 
vessels  in  Wright  River  and  six  in  the  Wilmington  Nar¬ 
rows  (Bull  River).  Two  vessels  were  driven  back  to 
Savannah,  while  the  others  proceeded  to  Fort  Pulaski.^* 
Although  Commodore  Tattnall’s  improvised  fleet  was 
unable  to  cope  with  the  more  powerful  vessels  of  the 
enemy,  it  succeeded  in  keeping  the  Union  forces  to  the 
east  of  St.  Augustine  Creek. 

’The  name  of  the  Savannah  was  changed  to  Oconee, 
April  28,  1863  in  order  that  Savannah  be  given  to  a  ram 
building  at  Savannah.®’  'The  Oconee  was  shortly  after¬ 
wards  detached  from  naval  service  and  ordered  to  be 
prepared  for  a  special  trip  over  seas,  to  Nassau  or 
Havana,  for  iron  plate  to  arm  the  rams  under  construc¬ 
tion  at  Savannah.  She  made  several  efforts  to  get  to  sea, 
and  on  one  occasion  went  ashore  in  the  Savannah  River 
under  the  guns  of  Fort  Pulaski,  but  the  authorities  there 
were  ignorant  of  it.  August  19,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent 
storm,  the  Oconee  passed  out  by  'Tybee  unobserved  and 

66.  Savannah  RapuUiean,  Not.  12,  1861. 
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proceeded  down  the  Georgia  coast  some  distance  below 
St.  Catherine’s  Island  before  she  was  swamped  by  heavy 
seas  and  went  down.  Her  crew  of  43  men  escaped  by 
small  boats  and  were  sailing  around  the  east  end  of  St. 
Catherine’s  when  they  were  spied  by  lookouts  on  the  U. 
S.  S.  Madgie.  The  Madgie  at  once  started  in  pursuit  of 
the  boats  but  her  boilers  gave  out  before  she  had  gone 
far  and  two  of  the  small  boats  made  their  escape.  'The 
one  boat  captured  contained  Commander  0.  F.  Johnston, 
Surgeon  Morfit  and  12  others.®® 

Some  idea  of  this  storm  may  be  gained  when  it  becomes 
known  that  the  same  hurricane  two  days  later  capsized 
the  U.  S.  brig  Bainbridge  off  Hatteras  with  the  loss  of 
all  her  complement  except  one  man.®® 

'The  second  Confederate  steamer  Savannah  was  an  iron 
casemated  ram,  built  at  Willink’s  shipyard,  at  Savannah, 
Ga.«®  and  was  delivered  to  Flag  Officer  Hunter,  C.  S.  N. 
June  30,  1863.«» 

Her  dimensions  are  not  available,  but  as  she  carried 
the  same  armament  as  the  Atlanta,  viz.  two  7  inch  and 
two  6.4  Brooke  rifles,  it  is  likely  that  her  dimensions  were 
similar.  The  Atlanta  was  204  feet  long  and  41  feet  wide.®® 

Commander  R.  F.  Pinkney,  C.  S.  N.  was  ordered  to 
assume  command  of  the  Savannah,  July  20,  1863.®® 

When  the  Savannah  was  nearing  completion,  it  was 
the  intention  of  Commander  W.  A.  Webb,  in  command 
of  the  Savannah  Naval  Squadron,  to  use  the  Savannah 
and  Atlanta  to  destroy  the  unarmored  Federal  vessels 
doing  blockade  duty  and  then  to  make  a  raid  upon  the 
Federal  depot  at  Port  Royal.®^ 

'This  attack,  if  successful,  might  have  been  of  great 
consequence  to  the  Confederacy.  With  the  base  at  Port 
Royal  destroyed,  the  Federal  attacks  upon  Charleston, 
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must  have  been  seriously  impaired  because  their  iron¬ 
clads  suffered  severely  from  the  Confederate  batteries 
and  needed  a  sheltered  base  where  they  could  be  repaired. 

Delays  in  completing  the  Savannah  caused  Commander 
Webb  such  impatience  that  he  decided  to  use  the  Atlanta 
alone  in  this  project.  He  felt  so  much  confidence  in  his 
vessel  that  he  asserted:  “The  whole  abolition  fleet  has 
no  terror  for  me.”®® 

On  the  morning  of  July  17,  1863,  Commander  Webb, 
with  the  Atlanta  proceeded  down  the  Wilmington  River 
to  fight  the  U.  S.  S.  Weehawken  and  Nahant.  It  was 
Commander  Webb’s  intention  to  use  his  torpedo  on  the 
nearest  monitor,  but  his  vessel  grounded  on  a  shoal  off 
Cabbage  Island  and  could  not  free  herself. 

In  this  situation  she  became  an  easy  target  for  the 
monitors  and  to  save  life,  the  vessel  was  surrendered.** 

There  is  no  record  in  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union 
and  Confederate  Navies  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  that 
the  Savannah  exchanged  shots  with  any  Federal  warship. 

On  June  4,  1864,  the  Savannah  furnished  2  boats  and 
40  men  to  the  expedition  under  Lieut.  T.  P.  Pelot,  C.  S. 
N.  which  boarded  and  captured  the  U.  S.  S.  Water  Witch, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bradley  River,  in  Ossabaw  Sound.*’ 

When  the  Federal  troops  under  General  W.  T.  Sherman 
besieged  Savannah  in  December,  1864,  it  was  proposed  to 
send  the  Savannah  up  the  Savannah  River  to  defend  the 
Charleston  and  Savannah  bridge,  but  on  account  of  her 
great  depth,  the  proposal  had  to  be  abandoned.*® 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  city  had  to  be  evac¬ 
uated,  Secretary  Mallory  issued  orders  that  the  Con¬ 
federate  fleet  should  endeavor  to  go  to  sea  and  make 
its  way  into  such  Southern  seaports  as  were  open. 

The  Savannah  River  had  been  so  effectually  block¬ 
aded  that  no  egress  was  possible  by  that  channel.  Tor¬ 
pedoes  had  been  laid  in  the  Wilmington  River,  but 
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when  a  force  had  been  sent  to  remove  them  to  make 
a  channel  for  the  Savannah  it  was  found  impossible, 
with  the  means  at  their  command  to  dislodge  them.*® 

On  the  day  Sherman  entered  Savannah,  the  Savan¬ 
nah  fired  on  a  force  sent  to  occupy  Fort  Jackson  and 
later  in  the  day  Winegar’s  New  York  Battery  fired  at 
the  Savannah  from  the  Gas  House  Hill  Bluff.’®  The 
Savannah^  lying  at  Screven’s  Ferry  was  in  a  position 
where  she  could  not  reply  without  endangering  the 
residential  portion  of  the  city,  but  she  did  fire  one  or 
two  shells  at  the  battery.  One  of  these  passed  over  the 
battery  and  exploded  on  East  Broughton  Street,  a 
fragment  of  which  tore  several  feet  of  weatherboarding 
from  a  house  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Broughton 
and  Lincoln  Streets.  This  was  the  only  property  loss 
suffered  in  the  city  during  the  entire  war.” 

At  7 :00  p.  m.  December  21,  1864,  all  hope  of  saving 
the  ship  being  abandoned,  she  was  given  to  the  flames, 
and  soon  after,  a  blinding  fiash  and  a  deafening  roar 
proclaimed  the  end  of  the  gallant  Savannah.’’^ 

The  Savannah  Morning  News  of  August  2,  1856  re¬ 
ported  the  arrival  at  Savannah,  on  the  day  before,  of 
the  steamship  Freeman  Rawdon,  Captain  Green,  from 
Baltimore,  consigned  to  Brigham,  Kelly  &  Co.  This  vessel 
belonged  to  the  Baltimore  and  Savannah  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Co.  and  was  the  first  vessel  of  that  line  to  enter 
the  port. 

The  Morning  News  of  September  15  mentioned  that 
another  vessel  had  been  added  to  the  service,  and  that  the 
name  of  the  Freeman  Rawdon  would  be  changed  to  City 
of  Savannah.  The  vessel  was  a  wooden  propeller. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation’s  document.  Merchant  Steam 
Vessels  of  the  United  States,  1806-1856,  states  that  the 
Freeman  Rawdon  was  a  vessel  of  493  tons,  built  at 

69.  NawU  Recorda,  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Series  I,  Vol.  14,  p.  483. 

70.  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies 
(Washington,  1893),  Series  I,  Vol.  XLIV,  p.  357-868. 

71.  Savannah  Uoming  News,  March  9.  1872. 

72.  Naval  Records,  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Series  I,  Vol.  16,  p.  484. 
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Shousetown,  Pa.,  in  1850  and  was  owned  in  New  York. 
It  also  states  that  the  name  was  changed  to  City  of  Savan¬ 
nah,  September  30,  1856. 

The  City  of  Savannah,  Captain  Paskell  arrived  at  Sa¬ 
vannah  October  8  and  cleared  from  the  port,  with  passen¬ 
gers  and  cargo,  on  October  13.  On  October  20,  Brigham, 
Kelly  &  Co.  received  a  meagre  despatch  which  stated 
that  the  City  of  Savannah  had  foundered  100  miles  from 
Cape  Henry,  Va.  All  the  passengers  and  crew  were 
saved.'^* 

The  German  full  rigged  ship  Savannah,  according  to  a 
news  item  in  the  Savannah  Morning  News  of  June  9, 
1873,  appeared  to  have  been  a  regular  trader  between 
Savannah  and  Europe.  This  stated  that  the  vessel  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Savannah  and  Bremen  Line  and  was  owned 
by  persons  in  Savannah  and  Bremen.  Captain  Weichel- 
hom,  who  commanded  at  that  time,  was  to  retire  from 
active  service  upon  the  completion  of  this  trip.  The 
Savannah  was  again  reported  as  arriving  at  Savannah, 
November  6,  1877,  from  Key  West,  under  command  of 
Captain  Tablemann.  After  waiting  in  port  for  orders, 
she  departed  for  Bremen,  January  12,  1878.  No  later 
record  of  her  could  be  found.’* 

The  foregoing  two  vessels  are  probably  the  ones  meant 
by  Captain  Berg  of  the  City  of  Birmingham  when  he 
brought  in  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  wrecked  City 
of  Savannah,  on  the  night  of  August  31,  1893.  On  this 
occasion.  Captain  Berg  expressed  the  hope  that  no  more 
vessels  named  Savannah  would  be  built,  for  the  reason 
that  the  name  was  an  unlucky  one  for  a  ship.  Captain 
Berg  recalled  two  Savannah* s:  one,  a  steamship  which 
had  been  lost  at  sea  many  years  before,  and  the  other,  a 
sailing  vessel  which  had  left  port  and  was  never  heard 
of  again.’® 


75.  Savaitnafc  Morning  Netn,  Oet.  21,  1856. 
74.  Ibid.,  current  dntes. 

76.  SavannoJt  Extra  Prtn,  Auk-  31,  1893. 
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Lee  &  Agnew's  Historical  Record  of  Savannah  on  page 
150,  mentioned  the  MacGregor  Line  operating  ten 
vessels  between  Savannah  and  Liverpool.  The  first  five 
of  the  vessels  were  named  after  Southern  rivers  begin¬ 
ning  with  “S,”  among  which  was  Savannah.  An  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  MacGregor  Line  was  found  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News  of  August  15,  1868  and  stated  that  the  “S” 
vessels  were  to  be  built. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation  at  Washington  had  no 
record  of  this  Savannah  and  Lloyd’s  at  London  wrote  that 
there  was  no  record  of  any  of  the  “S”  vessels  to  be  found 
on  their  lists.  The  last  five  vessels  mentioned  in  the  His¬ 
torical  Record,  were  identified  as  belonging  to  D.  R.  Mac¬ 
Gregor  of  Leith,  Scotland.’* 

The  British  bark  Savannah  was  built  of  wood  at  Bath, 
Maine,  in  1864  and  was  originally  named  the  Mary 
Russell.  She  was  of  805  gross  tons,  was  155  feet  in 
length,  32  feet  in  width,  and  21  feet  in  depth.  She  was 
owned  by  R.  Hindhaugh  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Lloyd's  List  of  1879  reported  the  loss  of  the  Savannah 
thus: 

“Marseilles,  January  6,  1879. 

The  report  that  the  ship  Savannah  has  stranded  at 
Faraman,  (near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rhone)  has 
been  confirmed  to-day,  and  as  the  coast  is  a  bad  one, 
it  can  only  be  hoped  to  salve  the  wreck.  The  master 
and  crew  have  arrived  here  in  fishing  boats.  Some 
sails  and  other  articles  have  also  been  brought  in  here. 
The  Savannah  belongs  to  North  Shields  and  had  a  cargo 
of  coal  and  coke.’’ 

The  seagoing  hopper  dredge  Savannah  employed  by 
the  United  States  Engineer  Department  in  removing 
deposits  at  the  entrances  to  harbors,  was  built  at 
Sparrow’s  Point,  Md.,  in  1904,  by  the  Maryland  Steel 


76.  Letter  from  Lloyd'e,  London,  E.  C.,  May  6,  1932. 
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Co.  She  is  177  feet  long.  Her  tonnage  when  light  is 
1,170 ;  when  loaded  to  full  capacity  her  tonnage  regis¬ 
ters  2,430.” 

The  Savannah  was  originally  constructed  for  harbor 
work  in  the  Savannah  District,  and  was  used  in  that 
service  from  the  date  of  her  commission  to  the  spring 
of  1931. 

At  that  time  she  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
undergo  a  rigid  test  to  ascertain  if  her  type  is  suitable 
to  the  conditions  which  prevail  there. 

The  Savannah  left  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where  she  was 
prepared  for  her  long  trip,  on  March  30,  1931,  and 
arrived  at  Portland,  Ore.,  on  May  10,  1931.” 

The  Savannah  is  now  in  service  at  Portland,  and  it 
is  undecided  whether  she  will  remain  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  or  be  returned  to  the  Savannah  District.’* 

The  four  masted  schooner  Savannah  arrived  on  her 
maiden  trip  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Savannah,  under 
command  of  Captain  W.  H.  Gould,  May  29,  1902.®® 
She  was  built  at  Kennebunkport,  Me.,  by  David  Clark, 
in  1901.  She  was  a  vessel  of  584  gross  tons,  181  feet 
in  length,  35  feet  in  width,  and  13  feet  in  depth.®’  She 
was  owned  by  the  Deering,  Winslow  Co.  of  Portland, 
Me.,  and  was  used  in  the  lumber  trade  by  the  Hirsch 
Lumber  Co.  of  New  York  City. 

After  ten  years  of  service  she  went  ashore  in  a  storm 
on  Frying  Pan  Shoals,  N.  C.,  December  27,  1912  and 
became  a  total  loss.  Captain  Gould  and  his  entire  crew 
were  saved.®® 

The  schooner  barge  Savannah,  owned  by  Emory 
Sexton,  New  York  City,  was  built  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
in  1914.  She  has  a  tonnage  of  922,  is  181  feet  in 


77.  Letter  from  Maj.  D.  L.  Weart,  Diat.  En^.,  April  28.  1932. 

78.  Letter  from  Chief  of  Ensineers.  Wash.,  D.  C..  Har  11,  1932. 

79.  Letter  from  Major  D.  L.  Weart,  Dist.  Ens..  April  28,  1932. 

80.  Savannah  Morning  N»wt,  May  30,  1902. 

81.  Letter  from  Mayor  A.  W.  Jordan  of  Portland,  Me.,  May  10,  1932. 

82.  Letter  from  Bureau  of  Navigation.  Feb.  24,  1932. 
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length,  and  40  feet  in  width.®*  In  tow  of  a  tug,  she 
has  been  to  Savannah  many  times.** 

Another  barge  Savannah,  owned  by  the  Southern 
Transportation  Co.,  was  built  at  Chespeake  City,  Md., 
in  1912.*® 

The  steam  pilot  boat  Savannah,  now  in  active  service, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Savannah  River,  was  formerly 
named  the  Christobel.  She  was  built  at  Glasgow,  Scot¬ 
land,  in  1893  and  is  a  vessel  of  263  tons,  and  is  146  feet 
in  length.*®  During  the  World  War,  she  was  used  as  a 
naval  auxilliary  by  the  United  States  Navy  in  the  War 
Zone.  On  May  21,  1918  while  convoying  a  fleet  of  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  off  the  coast  of  France  the  officers  of  the 
Christobel  were  signaled  that  a  Grman  submarine  had 
been  sighted.  Under  command  of  Executive  Officer 
Ensign  Sullivan,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.  the  Christobel  steamed 
rapidly  to  the  given  point  and  dropped  a  depth  bomb. 
After  the  explosion,  quantities  of  oil  floated  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  which  when  submitted  to  a  test,  proved  to  be  an 
oil  that  was  used  in  the  interior  of  submarines.  For  this 
feat  the  Christobel  was  given  a  citation  by  the  United 
States  Navy  Department,  and  as  a  further  honor  was 
given  a  star  by  Admiral  Sims,  U.  S.  N.  to  be  worn  on 
the  smoke  stack.  The  Christobel  was  purchased  by  the 
Savannah  Board  of  Pilots  in  the  summer  of  1919,  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  put  on  her  station.*’ 

The  Collector  of  Customs  at  Savannah  has  furnished 
a  list  of  vessels  named  Savannah  which  were  overlooked 
by  the  writer.  These  vessels  are  :** 

Lightship  Savannah  at  the  entrance  to  Savannah 
harbor.  She  was  built  in  1855,  and  is  equipped  with 
modern  radio  beacon  and  radio  communication. 

Motor  vessel  Savannah  built  1927  at  Savannah,  Tenn. 

85.  lUgiatry  of  Merekant  V«M«U,  19S1,  p.  698. 

84.  Letter  from  Emory  Sexton  A  Co..  July,  11.  1982. 

86.  Rogittry  of  UtrekatU  Vetecie,  1981,  p.  698. 

88.  Ibid.  The  New  York  Timet,  Aus.  20.  1988  ennied  a  picture  of  the  eehooner 

yacht  SovannoA.  owned  by  Fred  C.  B(^ra  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 

87.  Interriew  with  Capt.  F.  W.  Spencer,  July  14.  1982. 

88.  Letter  from  CoUeetor  of  Cuatoma.  ^rannah,  Ga.,  July  8.  1982. 
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Barge  Savannah  built  1928,  at  Rockwood,  Tenn. 

At  the  close  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  the 
Federal  Government  disposed  of  the  vast  fleet  it  had 
collected  for  military  purposes.  Shipping  companies 
bought  the  vessels  at  low  prices  and  sent  them  to  the 
South  to  participate  in  the  newly  revived  commerce. 
Most  of  these  vessels  were  wooden  side  wheelers. 

In  Savannah,  the  Garrison  &  Allen  interests  domi¬ 
nated  the  coatswise  traffic,  and  entered  into  close  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Central  Railroad  &  Banking  Co.  of 
Georgia.  The  road  to  expedite  the  handling  of  freight, 
ran  a  track  from  its  mainline  to  the  river  front  and 
began  many  improvements.  In  the  early  ’seventies,  the 
Garrison  &  Allen  Co.  retired  and  turned  over  their 
steamships  to  the  railroad.^  The  Ocean  Steamship  Co. 
was  incorporated  in  1872  and  began  operations  in 
October,  1874.*® 

The  steamship  company  operated  the  old  side  wheel 
vessels  for  a  few  years,  and  in  1877,  contracted  for 
the  building  of  two  iron  hull  propellers  of  the  latest 
type.  The  City  of  Macon,  the  first  of  the  new  vessels,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Savannah,  under  command  of  Captain  K.  S. 
Nickerson,  November  7,  1877.** 

The  steamship  City  of  Savannah  was  built  in  1877  by 
the  Delaware  River  Iron  Shipbuilding  and  Engine  Works 
(John  Roach)  at  Chester,  Penn.  She  was  christened  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Wadley.  The  City  of  Savannah  was  a 
vessel  of  2,250  tons,  and  was  272  feet  in  length.**  Her 
rig,  at  first,  was  that  of  a  brigantine  but  was  later 
altered  to  that  of  a  schooner. 

She  arrived  at  Savannah,  on  her  maiden  trip,  under 
command  of  Captain  F.  G.  Mallory,  December  12, 1877. 
Her  arrival  was  made  a  holiday,  the  harbor  being 
decorated  with  flags  and  bunting.  The  Chatham  Artil- 

89.  Morriaon,  Uittorn  of  Amtriean  Sta  Navigation. 

90.  Letter  from  C.  F.  Groree.  Sect;..  O.  S.  S.  Co.,  April  11,  1982. 

91.  SavannoJt  Morning  Noam,  Now.  8,  1877. 

92.  Letter  from  C.  F.  Grorco,  Seety.,  O.  S  S  Co.,  April  11,  1982. 
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lery,  with  their  famous  Washington  guns  fired  a  salute 
from  the  Bay  Street  bluff  as  the  new  ship  steamed  up 
the  River. 

A  resolution  complimenting  Captain  Mallory  on  the 
fast  run  of  the  ship  from  New  York  to  Tybee  (53  hours 
and  10  minutes)  was  adopted  by  the  passengers  before 
they  left  the  ship.  The  resolution  was  signed  by  Thad- 
deus  Davids  of  Florida,  chairman  and  others,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  A.  R.  Lawton,  Jr.,  now  Col.  A.  R.  Lawton 
of  Savannah,  Ga.®* 

The  City  of  Savannah  sailed  on  the  several  lines  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  O.  S.  S.  Co.,  to  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia.  On  August  24,  1893,  commanded  by 
Captain  George  C.  Savage,  she  left  Boston  on  her  last 
trip.  After  encountering  heavy  weather  south  of 
Hatteras,  she  ran  into  the  terrific  hurricane  of  August 
27,  1893,  about  15  miles  off  the  coast  between  Savan¬ 
nah  and  Charleston.  At  8:00  p.  m.  that  night,  when 
about  seven  miles  north  of  Tybee  Light  a  mountainous 
wave  dashed  over  the  bow,  swept  past  the  pilot  house 
and  tore  the  smoke  stack  away  from  its  fastenings. 
The  fire  room  was  deluged,  and  the  ship  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  elements.  Sailors  attempted  to  set  the 
sails,  but  such  was  the  fury  of  the  gale  that  sails  were 
soon  torn  to  ribbons.  Anchors  were  dropped  but  the 
ship  continued  to  drag.  At  5 :00  a.  m.  August  28,  Captain 
Savage  succeeded  in  beaching  the  ship  on  Hunting 
Island,  S.  C.  As  the  ship  appeared  to  be  going  to  pieces 
the  company  was  ordered  to  the  rigging  where  they 
remained  until  resuced.  Lifeboats  which  were  not 
smashed,  were  manned  by  sailors  and  despatched  to 
the  nearest  lighthouse  for  aid. 

At  dusk,  August  29,  the  steamship  City  of  Birmingham 
sailing  inshore  nearer  than  usual,  sighted  the  spars  of 


93.  Savannah  Morning  Sow*.  Dee.  IS.  1877. 
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the  City  of  Savannah  and  anchored  as  near  as  safety 
would  permit.  The  next  day  was  spent  in  transferring 
the  passengers  and  crew. 

For  several  days  after  the  storm,  the  gravest  fears 
were  entertained  concerning  the  safety  of  the  missing 
vessel.  No  tidings  of  her  fate  could  be  learned  until  the 
afternoon  of  August  31  when  a  rumor  spread  through 
Savannah  that  the  vessel  had  been  wrecked  on  the  South 
Carolina  coast,  and  that  the  City  of  Birmingham,  due 
that  night,  had  rescued  the  company. 

When  the  City  of  Birmingham  steamed  up  the  river  at 
night  fall,  nearly  all  of  Savannah’s  population  lined  the 
water  front.  Every  whistle  in  the  neighborhood  screamed 
its  welcome  and  the  people  expressed  their  sentiments  in 
wildest  cheers  as  they  beheld  draped  over  the  port  rail 
of  the  City  of  Birmingham  the  flag  with  the  well  known 
letters,  City  of  Savannah.^* 

The  hurricane  of  August  27,  1893  was  the  most 
destructive  storm  in  the  history  of  Savannah,  and  that 
Captain  Savage  was  able  to  save  his  passengers,  when 
the  motive  power  of  his  vessel  was  destroyed,  testified 
to  the  professional  skill  and  dauntless  courage  of  this 
gallant  seaman. 

The  second  City  of  Savannah  was  formerly  named  the 
La  Grande  Duchesse.  She  was  built  at  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  yards,  in  1895  for  the  marine  service  of 
the  Plant  System  of  Railways.  Her  gross  tonnage  was 
5,093,  and  her  length  was  381  feet.®® 

She  was  chartered  by  the  O.  S.  S.  Co.  for  the  tourist 
season  of  1896-7  and  arrived  at  Savannah,  on  her  first 
trip,  November  30,  1896.  Her  master  was  Captain 
Hanlon. 

At  that  time,  being  a  vessel  of  the  latest  construction 
she  was  visited  by  a  great  number  of  people  who  mar¬ 
veled  at  the  luxuriousness  of  her  appointments.  She 
was  the  first  passenger  vessel  with  steel  masts  to  enter 


94.  Savannah  Morning  News,  Sept.  1,  1893. 

95.  Letter  from  C.  F.  Groves,  Secty.,  O.  S.  S.  Co.,  April  11,  1932. 
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the  port  and  her  oval  smokestack  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention.  She  was  returned  to  her  owners  at  the  expir¬ 
ation  of  the  charter  in  1897. 

She  was  purchased  by  the  O.  S.  S.  Co.  in  1901,  and 
her  name  was  changed  to  City  of  Savannah.  During  the 
International  Yacht  races  in  the  fall  of  1901,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  H.  C.  Daggett,  she  carried  excursions 
to  witness  this  great  sporting  event.®* 

On  December  24,  1901,  under  conunand  of  Captain 
W.  H.  Fisher,  she  arrived  at  Savannah,  and  received  a 
royal  welcome. 

In  December  1905,  she  was  sold  to  the  New  York  and 
Porto  Rico  Steamship  Company,  which  changed  her  name 
to  Carolina.^’’ 

The  Carolina  continued  in  this  service  until  June  5, 
1918,  when  she  was  boarded  by  officers  of  a  German 
submarine,  62  miles  southeast  of  Tucker’s  Beach  Light, 
New  Jersey.  Her  company  of  346  persons  was  ordered 
to  the  small  boats  and  the  vessel  was  then  sent  to  the 
bottom.  13  persons  lost  their  lives  in  this  unfortunate 
event.®® 

The  third  City  of  Savannah  was  built  in  1907  at  the 
Deleware  River  Iron  Shipbuilding  and  Engine  Co. 
(John  Roach).  She  was  christened  by  Miss  Sarah  Cole 
Winbum  (Mrs.  A.  J.  Waring),  daughter  of  W.  A. 
Winburn,  Vice  President  of  the  Central  of  Georgia 
Railway.  The  vessel  is  of  5,654  gross  tons,  and  is  382 
feet  in  length.®® 

Under  command  of  Captain  W.  H.  Fisher,  the  City  of 
Savannah  arrived  at  Savannah,  on  her  maiden  trip, 
October  10,  1907. 

On  this  occasion  the  newspaper  men  of  New  York 
were  aboard  as  guests  of  the  company.  Upon  their  ar¬ 
rival  at  Savannah  they  were  given  a  hearty  welcome 
and  were  royally  entertained  by  the  civic  authorities. 

96.  Interview  with  A.  F.  Storey,  O.  S.  S.  Co.,  April  27,  19S2. 

97.  Letter  from  C.  F.  Groves,  S^y.,  O.  S.  S.  Co.,  April  11,  19S2. 

98.  Letter  from  Bnresn  of  Nsvisstion.  Feb.  24,  1982. 

99.  Letter  from  C.  F.  Groves,  Secty.,  O.  S.  S.  Co.,  April  11,  1982. 
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Upon  their  return  to  New  York,  they  published  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  trip  and  praised  Savannah  and  her  people 
for  the  wonderful  hospitality  which  was  extended  to 
them. 

The  beginning  of  hostilities  in  August,  1914,  broke 
the  monopoly  of  the  English  and  German  shipping  com¬ 
panies  on  the  high  seas.  German  merchantmen  were 
forced  to  seek  refuge  in  neutral  harbors,  while  the  dep- 
radations  done  by  German  commerce  destroyers  deterred 
English  ship  owners  from  sending  their  vessels  to  sea. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  best  vessels  in  the  coast¬ 
wise  service  were  chartered  by  corporations,  engaged  in 
foreign  commerce  to  participate  in  the  lucrative  business 
so  precipitately  abandoned  by  the  belligerents. 

The  City  of  Savannah  made  several  foreign  trips  be¬ 
tween  1914  and  1919.  Under  command  of  Captain 
Nelson  she  made  three  trips  to  Rotterdam,  Holland, 
the  first  charter  being  effective,  December  28,  1914, 
and  the  last,  April  22,  1915.*®® 

The  next  trip  was  to  carry  the  vessel  half  way  around 
the  world.  November  22,  1915,  she  was  chartered  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  to  complete  the  delivery  of  a 
cargo  of  case  oil  on  a  German  freighter  interned  at 
Palma,  Island  of  Majorca.  This  oil  was  intended  for 
Indian  ports. 

The  City  of  Savannah  left  New  York  late  in  November, 
but  proceeding  down  the  bay,  collided  with  an  Italian 
freighter,  and  put  back  to  repair  damages.*®* 

She  resumed  her  trip,  December  2,  and  reached 
Palma,  December  17.  After  transhipping  the  cargo, 
she  began  her  long  trip  to  the  East  by  way  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  This  route  was  chosen  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  German  submarines  operating  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  After  a  long  voyage  the  City  of 
Savannah  arrived  at  Durban,  South  Africa,  February  24, 


100.  Letter  from  C.  F.  Grore*.  Seety..  O.  S.  S.  Co.,  Hay  10,  1982. 

101.  Savannah  Morning  Nowt,  Dee.  1,  1915. 
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1916.^®2  From  there  she  proceeded  to  Bombay,  ar¬ 
riving  March  25.  Stops  were  made  at  Colombo,  Island 
of  Ceylon,  and  Rangoon,  Britsh  Burmah.  Calcutta,  the 
last  port  of  call  was  reached  April  15.  A  cargo  of  jute 
and  hides  was  loaded  for  the  return  voyage,  and  the 
vessel  left  Calcutta,  April  21.  After  a  voyage  of  nearly 
5,000  miles  consuming  16  days  during  which  no  vessel 
was  sighted,  the  vessel  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Loranzo 
Marques,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  when  fire  was  dis¬ 
covered.  She  put  into  this  port  for  assistance  and  was 
scuttled.  Four  months  were  spent  in  Lorenzo  Marques 
repairing  damages.  The  vessel  left  Lorenzo  Marques, 
September  7,  and  arrived  at  New  York,  October  27, 
1916.“*  Captain  M.  A.  Hammond,  who  commanded 
the  City  of  Savannah  on  this  trip,  stated  that  this  was  the 
first  American  steamship  ever  seen  at  Lorenzo  Mar¬ 
ques.^®* 

December  14,  1916,  the  City  of  Savannah  was  replaced 
on  the  Savannah  Line,  where  she  operated  until  June 
26,  1917,  when  she  was  chartered  by  the  United  States 
Army  Transport  Service.  Under  command  of  Captain 
L.  P.  Borum,  she  carried  engineer  troops  to  Porto  Rico 
and  transported  war  material  as  long  as  the  conflict 
lasted.  Captain  Borum,  in  this  service  rescued  the 
crews  of  two  vessels  in  distress  off  the  Grand  Banks.“* 
She  was  returned  to  the  O.  S.  S.  Co.  March  3,  1919. 
She  is  now  commanded  by  Captain  J.  H.  Diehl,  and  is 
in  active  service  running  between  Savannah,  New  York 
and  Boston. 

The  foregoing  presents  a  brief  history  of  every  vessel 
named  Savannah  that  the  writer  was  able  to  discover. 
Thirty-three  vessels  of  every  description  are  found  to 
have  borne  the  name.  While  nearly  all  of  them  were  of 
American  origin,  two  vessels  operating  under  foreign 
flags  were  found  to  have  the  name  of  Savannah. 

102.  Dates  on  this  voyaKe,  except  where  referenced  are  approximate. 

103.  Interview  with  A.  F.  Storey.  April  27.  1932. 

104.  Interview  with  Capt.  M.  A.  Hammond.  July  11.  1932. 

106.  Interview  with  Capt.  L.  P.  Borum,  July  8,  193^ 
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Except  where  noted,  all  of  the  vessels  mentioned,  were 
at  sometime  within  the  limits  of  the  harbor,  or  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  it. 

A  gratifying  feature  disclosed  by  this  investigation,  is 
that  while  nearly  all  these  vessels  came  to  their  ends  by 
collisions,  strandings,  foundings  and  wreckings,  the  loss 
of  life  was  very  small.  Seven  lives  were  lost  by  the 
foundering  of  the  Savannah  in  1841,  and  the  thirteen 
lives  lost  on  the  Carolina  formerly  City  of  Savannah, 
June  2,  1918,  was  due  to  the  deliberate  intention  of  a 
public  enemy. 

From  the  man  of  war,  proud  of  its  dignity,  and 
conscious  of  its  high  responsibility,  to  the  humble  cargo 
carrier,  unsightly  to  the  eye,  but  necessary  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  all  these  vessels 
have  borne  the  name  of  Savannah  with  credit  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  have  reflected  honor  on  the  fair  seaport  of 
Savannah,  established  by  General  James  Oglethorpe  two 
hundred  years  ago. 


The  writer  acknowledges  with  deep  gratitude  the  assistance  rendered  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article  bjr  CapUdn  D.  W.  Knox  and  Lieut.  C.  C.  HeVey, 
3rd  of  the  O0ice  of  Naval  Records  and  Library ;  The  Bureau  of  Navigation ; 
The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  U.  S.  A. ;  The  Office  of  the  Quarter¬ 
master  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mayor  A.  W.  Jordan  of  Port¬ 
land,  Me. ;  Richardson,  Dana  Co..  Portland.  Me. ;  Hirsch  Lumber  Co.,  New 
York;  Major  D.  L.  Weart,  District  Engineer.  Office  of  Collector  of  Customs; 
Captain  F.  W.  Spencer ;  Mr.  C.  F.  Groves,  seety.  of  the  O.  S.  S.  Co. ; 
Captain  L.  P.  Borum ;  Captain  M.  A.  Hammond ;  Mr.  H.  M.  Emerick ;  Hr. 
A.  F.  Storey  of  the  O.  S.  S.  Co. :  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Meredith  of  Savannah,  Ga. 
Also  his  thanks  are  due  to  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  New  York,  and  to 
Lloyd's,  London.  He  especially  values  the  assistance  given  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Gamble  and  the  management  of  the  Savannah  Homing  Neict. 
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THE  WALLACE  LETTERS 
Edited  by  Mary  Savage  Anderson 

These  letters  written  by  John  Wallace,  Jr.,  between  the  years 
of  1808  and  1814  were  preserved  by  his  sister  Sarah  Wallace, 
afterwards  Mrs.  George  Owens,  whose  granddaughter,  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Thomas,  has  kindly  allowed  them  to  be  copied  for  the 
Georgia  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America.  Reflecting  the 
social  and  national  life  of  those  early  days,  and  furnishing  inter¬ 
esting  observations  on  the  War  of  1812,  they  are  of  value  to  all 
who  care  for  records  of  the  past. 

The  Wallace  family  was  descended  from  Wallace,  Lairds  of 
Carsriggan,  Scotland.  Three  brothers,  John,  James,  and  Michael, 
came  to  America  before  the  Revolution,  and  settled  in  Savannah, 
but  being  Loyalists,  they  left  when  the  War  of  Independence 
broke  out,  Michael  migrating  to  Halifax,  where  he  became  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Province,  and  acting  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  Upon 
the  termination  of  the  war  John  and  James  returned  to  Savannah, 
and  John  became  British  Consul,  which  oflice  he  held  until  his 
death,  being  succeeded  by  his  brother  James.  John  married  in 
Savannah  Mary  Anderson,  daughter  of  Captain  George  Anderson 
of  Berwick,  Scotland,  and  Deborah  Grant.  Their  children  were: 
Mary,  married  Thomas  Savage, — Jane,  married  Rev.  Charles 
Howard, — Sarah,  married  George  Owens, — Eliza,  married  Thomas 
Lloyd, — John  Wallace,  Jr.,  unmarried, — and  Margaret,  unmarried. 

John,  the  only  son  in  this  large  family,  was  tenderly  loved,  and 
the  letters  written  to  his  mother  and  sisters  show  him  to  have 
been  of  an  affectionate  and  lively  disposition.  He  was  bom  January 
8,  1795,  and  died  in  his  twenty-first  year,  May  13,  1816,  and  is 
buried  in  the  Wallace  lot  in  Colonial  Cemetery.  The  first  letter, 
written  to  his  mother  at  the  age  of  thirteen  from  boarding  school 
at  Medford,  Mass,  is  so  full  of  remorse  over  his  past  idle  life,  and 
of  noble  resolutions,  that  one  rather  gathers  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  eyes  of  the  School  master. 

To  Mrs  Mary  Wallace. 

Medford,  June  30th,  1808. 

My  Dear  Mother, 

I  have  written  you  Both  very  often,  and  have  never  Received 
an  answer.  I  hope  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  any  Breach  of  atten¬ 
tion  or  duty  toward  you.  It  has  always  been  my  Desire  to  obey 
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and  love  you  both,  and  promise  (if  I  should  have  offended  you) 
to  amend.  I  read  your  little  note,  my  dear  Grand  mother,  (which 
you  gave  me  at  parting)  every  day  and  endeavor  to  follow  the 
advice  given  in  it.  I  attend  church  twice  every  Sunday  and  prayers 
every  morning.  I  pray  myself  at  night  that  God  would  protect 
my  Dear  relations  and  that  he  would  enable  me  to  support  them 
in  old  age.  I  study  hard  which  you  will  perceive  by  my  masters 
certificates  in  my  Uncle’s  letter.  I  look  back  often  and  view  my 
past  Idle  Life  and  think  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  to 
have  employed  my  time  as  I  ought.  I  endeavor  to  make  up  for  it 
by  my  present  application.  I  wish  it  had  been  in  your  power,  my 
dear  Mother,  to  have  allowed  me  to  have  gone  through  College. 
I  shall  be  ht  next  Commencement.  I  am  however  grateful  in  the 
highest  degree  for  the  opportunity  now  given  me  of  improving 
myself.  Uncle  is  almost  too  kind.  He  speaks  of  giving  me  my 
choice  in  profession,  but  I  am  determined  to  be  governed  by  his 
choice. 

My  love  to  my  sister.  Brother,  and  niece.  Dear  Mother,  may 
God  Bless  and  protect  you. 

Your  ever  affectionate  son, 

J.  Wallace. 


To  Miss  Sarah  Wallace; 

Medford,  July  23rd,  1808. 

My  Dear  Sister, 

I  acknowledge  my  Dear  Sister  that  you  have  had  reason  to  be 
offended  with  me.  I  have  indeed  acted  a  very  negligent  part.  I 
beg  however  that  you’ll  forgive  me  on  a  promise  of  amendment 
You  know  very  well  that  I  never  was  fond  of  letter  writing,  and 
that  pure  affection  only  could  induce  me  to  attempt  it.  I  have 
written  very  often  to  my  uncle. 

I  am  violently  offended  with  Margueritte.  She  promised  so 
faithfully  to  write.  I  have  a  handsome  pair  of  white  rabbits  for 
her,  raised  them  myself.  I  own  about  forty.  I  supply  all  my 
friends.  This  great  family  have  all  descended  from  one  which  I 
received  as  a  present  from  a  young  lady  in  Boston — a  Miss  Homer, 
as  ugly  a  young  lady  as  ever  I  saw.  Mr.  H.  1  understand  has 
met  with  a  serious  loss — I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  Are  you  sure 
my  dear  Sister  that  I  am  to  return  with  Mr.  Howard?  Oh  what  a 
delightful  thought — .  My  Studies  go  on  as  well  and  as  advan¬ 
tageous  again  on  account  of  it.  I  have  laid  aside  my  flute  to 
attend  to  more  important  things. 
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I  fear  my  dear  Sister  that  you  will  be  offended  when  I  tell  you 
I  have  fixed  my  thoughts  on  a  mercantile  life,  (as  you  are  partial 
to  lawyers)  I  understand  a  little  french.  I  study  that  language 
as  it  may  be  of  use  to  me. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  to  communicate. 

Yours  very  affectionately 

J.  Wallace. 

Boston  27th,  1808,  February. 

My  Dear  Mother, 

I  wrote  you  some  time  ago  expecting  to  hear  from  you  but 
have  never  received  a  letter  from  You.  My  sister  Mary  wrote 
word  that  it  was  your  Intention  to  write  but  that  you  were  in  the 
Country. 

Speaking  of  the  plantation,  I  am  afraid  my  Dear  Mother  that 
you  lose  and  sink  money  by  it.  it  would  be  (in  my  opinion,  I  may 
however  be  mistaken)  better  to  dispose  of  it  &  to  put  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  out  at  interest.  I  am  astonished  that  the  Negroes  behave 
so  badly.  I  should  have  expected  that  Billy  and  those  of  them 
that  you  have  kept  about  you  would  exert  themselves  in  your 
interest  and  by  their  example  Stimulate  the  others  to  do  the 
same.  I’ll  warrant  you  that  when  I  return  they  will  be  as  obedient 
and  brisk  as  possible.  You  must  I  think  consider  yourself  as 
oldish  being  a  Grandmother.  I  take  a  little  credit  to  myself  on 
being  an  Uncle.  I  begin  to  feel  myself  as  somewhat  like  a  man. 
I  have  completed  my  Latin  studies  and  have  began  Greek  which 
is  going  to  be  the  pleasanter  study  of  the  two.  What  occupation 
am  I  to  follow.  Mother — a  Merchant,  Lawyer,  Planter  or  what? 
I  have  written  my  Uncle  on  the  subject. 

I  fully  expected  some  letters  by  this  date.  Will  you  inquire 
my  Dear  Mother  how  often  I  am  to  come  into  Boston.  Mr.  B. 
is  so  very  changeable  that  there  is  no  knowing  when  to  come  in 
and  when  to  stay  at  Medford.  Sometimes  he  desires  me  to  come  in 
once  every  fortnight,  at  other  times  once  a  month,  and  now  he 
says  once  in  two  months  is  enough.  At  that  rate  I  should  never 
hear  of  any  arrivals  and  consequently  be  deprived  of  writing. 

I  dont  much  like  to  be  subject  to  his  caprice  and  whims.  Med¬ 
ford  is  only  four  miles  from  Boston  about  a  half  hours  walk.  He 
says  I  can  write  from  Medford.  He  does  not  consider  that  every 
letter  from  Medford  to  Boston  is  12  Vi  cents  which  together  with 
postage  from  B.  to  Savannah  will  amount  to  a  large  sum  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

You  were  much  deceived  in  the  cloth  which  my  clothes  were 
made  of.  The  blue  is  very  good  but  the  other  is  as  rotten  as  dirt. 
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My  clothes  are  miserably  washed  and  tom  whenever  they  attempt 
to  wash  them,  they  do  not  mend  them  but  just  draw  them  up  in 
any  manner. 

Old  Casmir  allows  me  about  4  cents  a  we~k.  I  seldom  require 
it  of  him.  My  love  to  my  Dr  Grandmother,  sisters,  and  every  one, 
my  little  niece  must  be  kissed  every  ten  minutes  in  my  name. 

I  remain  my  Dear  Mother 

Your  dutiful  and  most  affectionate  son 
John  Wallace. 


To  Mrs  John  Wallace. 

Boston,  Sept,  18th  1809. 

We  are  at  last  in  boston  after  having  been  absent  from  You 
nearly  a  month.  I  begin  already  to  feel  a  little  like  home  sick¬ 
ness.  I  mean  however  to  be  satisfied  as  long  as  possible.  I  am  as 
yet  quite  Ignorant  of  the  time  that  I  leave  this  place  or  where 
I  am  to  go  to.  Mr.  Howard  and  my  uncle  intend  visiting  the  differ¬ 
ent  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  My  Sister  I  have  seen, 
she  is  and  has  been  very  well  since  her  arrival.  She  begs  that 
Sister  Mary  will  take  care  of  her  plants.  We  at  present  stay  at 
Mrs  Belcher’s,  We  were  very  much  disappointed  in  her.  We 
thought  that  they  were  the  first  people  in  Boston.  I  have  however 
no  reason  to  complain  of  them.  I  seldom  see  Mr  Belcher  unless 
in  the  yard.  We  have  a  separate  dining  room.  I  met  with  one 
or  two  of  my  old  acquaintances  at  Mr.  Belcher’s.  I  hope  that 
none  of  my  sisters  have  been  sick.  How  is  my  Dear  Grandmother 
give  my  love  to  her  and  all  of  my  Sisters.  I  should  write  moic 
but  have  not  time,  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  an  opportunity 
untill  a  few  minutes  ago.  Sister  Jane  and  Mr.  Howard  send  their 
love. 

I  remain  Dear  Mother  your 

ever  affectionate  & 

Dutiful  son 

John  Wallace. 


To  Mrs  Mary  Wallace 

Savannah 

Georgia. 

pr  Georgia 

Captn  Jas  Peirce 

Liverpool,  August  23rd  1810 

Dear  Mother, 

I  have  written  so  often  that  I  have  really  very  little  to  say  I 
have  been  for  some  time  past  very  unwell  but  am  now  as  well  as 
ever  I  was  in  my  life,  very  much  pleased  with  my  situation.  I 
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have  every  prospect  of  doing  well  here.  Mr  Mein  is  very  friendly 
and  so  is  Mr  Pell,  I  am  progressing  as  fast  as  I  can  in  the  art  of 
book  keeping  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  P.  I  think  it  likely  (this 
is  a  secret)  that  I  shall  have  my  account  with  Mr.  M.  balanced  by 
my  services — he  has  had  several  conversations  with  me  and  has 
promised  if  I  deserve  it,  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  for  me, 
and  as  soon  as  possible,  there  is  but  one  Clerk  before  me  in  the 
Office,  so  that  I  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  exerting  myself  to  my 
own  advantage.  Captain  Peirce  will  deliver  your  silk  which  I 
have  had  dyed  according  to  your  directions.  Mr  Dixon  will,  I 
presume,  execute  your  corns  [commissions]  to  him.  he  behaved 
very  well  to  me  on  the  passage,  you  will  thank  Mr.  K.  for  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Richards.  I  often  call  on  him  and  he  is  much  res¬ 
pected  here,  visited  by  all  the  Gentry  in  this  town.  I  keep 
batchelor  Hall  with  our  head  Clerk  Brown,  he  is  a  very  religious 
steady  fellow  which  you  know  agrees  with  my  disposition  exactly. 
I  economise  as  much  as  possible.  I  intended  to  have  sent  Mar- 
guritte  a  present  but  was  short  of  Cash.  I  shall  have  some  how¬ 
ever  shortly — adieu.  God  bless  you 

Your  affectionate  Son 

John  Wallace. 


Miss  Sarah  Wallace, 

Savannah  Georgia. 

pr  Georgia. 

Liverpool  September  6th  1810 

Dear  Sarah, 

I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  that  all  the  Ink  in  Savannah, 
and  all  the  paper  has  risen  so  much  in  value  that  you  cannot 
afford  to  buy  either  a  drop  of  the  one  or  a  sheet  of  the  other, 
and  this  is  my  reason — ,  6  vessels  have  arrived  from  Savannah  and 
not  one  letter  for  me.  I  am  truly  disappointed.  I  fully  expected 
to  receive  letters  by  every  conveyance.  I  have  on  my  part  written 
by  every  opportunity.  I  have  been  unable  to  send  by  the  Georgia 
the  Silk  which  I  brot  over  with  me  as  i  was  a  little  dilatory,  and 
the  Mary  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  send  it  by.  Mr,  Mackay  will  however 
bring  it  out.  Peirce  gave  so  many  hints  of  persons  giving  him 
commissions  without  money  that  I  determined  not  to  say  anything 
to  him  about  it.  Mr.  Dixon  will  no  doubt  execute  the  order  given 
him.  Scott  has  promised  to  call  and  tell  you  all  about  me — how 
I  behave  and  so  on.  When  next  you  write  the  Miss  Key,  give  my 
respects  to  them.  Give  my  sweetheart,  H.  N.  a  thousand  kisses  for 
me,  tell  her  how  much  I  love  her,  and  all  the  pretty  things  you 
can  think  of  for  me.  to  Mrs  Matthews  give  my  love  and  say  I  hope 
she  has  not  forgotten  the  title  which  she  has  always  honoured  me 
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with  of  Son.  I  think  I  should  like  to  have  two  Mothers, — its 
strange  but  I  cant  help  that  you  know, — how  comes  on  Demere 
Luck  &  son —  Robb  has  written  me  but  one  letter — I  enclose  one 
for  him  and  request  him  to  let  you  know  if  ever  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  letters  and  believe  me 

Your  affectionate  Brother 

J.  Wallace. 

Miss  Sarah  Wallace 

Savannah  Ga. 

By  favour 

Captn  Davidson. 

Dear  Sarah, 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  a  day  or  two  ago  from  Wis- 
cossett  she  has  ere  this  I  suppose  arrived  at  Savannah.  I  have 
therefore  neglected  writ’g  her  by  way  of  Boston.  I  am  again  in 
a  state  of  anxiety  as  it  seems  I  am  not  to  remain  with  Mr  Mein, 
he  has  not  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject  tho  Pell  has  said  something 
of  it  in  the  Office,  he  says  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  in  a  very 
short  time  and  wishes  me  to  go  into  a  Banking  House,  but  this 
I  shall  not  agree  to  as  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  knowledge  of  the 
Banking  business  could  possibly  tend  to  my  advantage.  I  have 
not  Money  to  become  a  partner  and  there  is  but  little  prospect  of 
getting  an  interest  in  a  house  of  such  a  description  from  mere 
merit  or  service:  besides  it  requires  4  or  5  years  attendance  be¬ 
fore  one  could  get  even  a  tollerable  Salary — and  for  this  reason: 
there  are  in  these  houses  30  or  40  Clerks  who  all  go  through  the 
regular  graduations,  and  by  the  time  I  should  be  chief  Clerk  I 
should  be  30  years  old.  I  much  fear  we  have  all  been  too  sanguine 
in  our  expectations.  I  cannot  complain  of  Mr.  Mein  or  his  Partner 
as  respects  their  behavior  to  me,  and  am  certain  they  are  satisfied 
with  mine.  I  shall  be  able  shortly  to  form  a  pretty  correct  opinion 
of  my  prospects  and  shall  then  act  accordingly, — in  the  mean 
time  I  must  rest  satisfied.  I  am  in  pretty  good  health,  but  grow  so 
tall  that  I  shall  be  a  second  Tobler.  I  am  five  feet  nine  inches — 
and  grow  proportionably  stout,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  I  have  always  grown.  I  hope  to  see  you  in  a  Couple  of 
years  at  farthest  if  I  am  at  all  lucky — give  my  respects  to  Mrs 
Mathews — and  my  love  to  her  Daughters — ^to  all  of  the  family  give 
my  most  sincere  love 

and  am 

Dear  Sal 

Your  affectionate 

Brother 

John  Wallace. 
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Liverpool  20th  Feby  1811 

My  Dear  Sarah, 

The  Mary,  fanny,  and  Grand  Turk,  all  arrived  this  morning 
from  Savannah,  by  the  former  of  these  Vessels  I  received  a  letter 
from  you  for  which  my  Dear  Sister  accept  my  warmest  thanks, 
indeed  you  appear  to  be  the  only  one  who  cares  anything  about 
me,  you  say  you  have  not  had  a  line  from  me  since  Mr.  Dixon’s 
arrival.  I’ll  assure  you  not  a  vessel  has  sail’d  from  this  port  since 
I  have  been  here,  for  Savannah  which  had  not  some  letters  for 
you,  I  gave  Mr.  White  a  large  packet  for  you  if  I  recollect  aright 
but  will  not  be  sure.  I  wrote  by  Mr.  John  McQueen,  of  whose 
arrival  we  have  long  since  had  accounts,  by  the  John,  Captn 
Davidson,  by  the  Mariann,  by  the  Boston  &  several  vessels,  I 
cannot  just  now  recollect  and  this  is  the  second  by  the  Criterion, 
all  these  since  Mr.  Dixon  sailed.  I  notice  some  of  the  family  being 
in  the  Country  with  Mrs  Savage.  I  hoped  that  Mr.  Howard  at  any 
rate  would  have  written,  as  I  have  particularly  requested  in  several 
letters  to  him,  his  advice  on  a  very  important  subject,  one  of  which 
he  has  acknowledged,  tho  he  then  was  entirely  silent  as  respects 
the  point  in  view.  I  observe  what  you  say  of  Mounger,  I  think  he 
was  rather  too  hasty  tho’  you  must  acknowledge  there  are  Cir¬ 
cumstances  which  would  almost  warrant  the  Action  he  intended 
to  commit.  The  Mary  will  probably  leave  this  in  three  weeks  or 
a  month,  &  I  intend  if  possible  to  come  out  in  her,  for  reasons 
which  I  have  given  a  dozen  times,  and  as  those  from  whom  I  have 
a  right  to  expect  advice  will  not  give  it,  I  must  take  that  of  my 
friends  here,  amg  whom  Mr.  Wm  Dixon  is  first.  I  have  this 
gentleman’s  advice  on  the  subject,  which  is  at  all  events  not  to 
remain  in  Mr.  Mein’s  Office,  for  every  body  here  knows  Mr.  M. 
has  no  business  what  ever,  and  consequently  not  a  place  to  obtain 
any  information,  and  moreover  I  am  at  an  enormous  expence, 
which  I  believe  &  indeed  am  sure,  1  shall  have  to  be  indebted  to 
Mr,  Mein  for,  &  which  I  shall  not  consent  to  have  accumulatirf, 
without  deri^g  any  benefits.  The  Windsor  will  sail  on  Wednesday 
next,  when  I’ll  write  My  Mother  &  Mr.  Wallace — in  the  mean 
time  I  shall  when  Mein  returns  from  London  speak  to  him.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  borrow  £10  of  Mr  Dixon  for  M  cannot  give  me 
a  half  penny.  I  should  like  to  wait  untill  my  friends  in  Savannah 
feel  disposed  to  give  their  advice  but  this  may  be  so  long  time  in 
cross’g  the  Atlantic  that  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  able  to  wait. 
I  know  very  well  you  will  all  be  disappointed,  &  probably  offended 
at  my  return  without  permission,  but  I  must  consult  my  Own  in¬ 
terest.  I  wl’d  not  act  in  this  manner  from  my  own  individual 
opinion,  but  from  it  and  the  advice  of  several  Gentlemen  here. 
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in  fact  Sarah  this  measure  was  entered  into  too  hastily,  entirely  so. 

I  had  no  voice  in  it,  which  is  some  consolation  for  me,  at  same 
time  I  am  fully  conscious  my  friends  acted  from  the  best  motives, 

I  do  not  know  what  Mein  will  say  to  it,  but  of  this  enough  for 
the  present. 

Your  Winter  must  indeed  have  been  delightfull,  and  I  rather 
think  the  ensuing  one  will  be  more  so.  My  love  to  the  Keys,  and 
all  the  lasses  with  you,  remember  me  to  Mrs  Mathews.  Peirce 
says  you  have  all  been  very  well  the  last  summer,  he  gives  so 
delightfull  an  account  of  it,  that  it  is  in  some  measure  an  induce¬ 
ment  for  me  to  return. 

My  love  to  all  the  family. 

Yours  most  affectionately 

John  Wallace 

remember  me  to  all  the  servants. 

I  have  made  so  many  errors  in  this  letter  I  am  ashamed  almost  to 
send  it,  but  you  will  no  doubt  know  the  reason  of  it,  from  the 
contents  of  the  letter. 

Miss  Sarah  Wallace 

Savannah 

6a. 

Windsor 
Captn  Low 

My  Dear  Sarah, 

Accept  my  thanks  for  your  late  letters,  which  tho’  of  old 
dates,  are  not  the  less  acceptable.  I  have  seen  accounts  to  the 
26th  Jany,  which  represent  the  affairs  in  America  as  wearing  a 
most  gloomy  aspect  indeed,  the  report  is  that  there  will  be  a 
division  in  the  States.  In  the  event  of  America  taking  Possession 
of  the  Floridas,  Great  Britain  will  no  doubt  if  possible  send  over 
troops  to  aid  her  allies  in  resist'g  any  hostile  measures  which  may 
be  put  into  practice  by  the  Dems,  if  so  I’ll  immediately  apply  for 
a  Commission  in  our  Army.  You  would  do  well  to  be  very  inti¬ 
mate  with  Mr.  Stevens  &  all  of  our  republican  friends. 

I  am  extremely  happy  that  Cuthberti  is  Representative  for  the 
State  of  Georgia,  his  Political  sentiments  are  such  as  will  no  doubt 
tend  to  the  general  advantage  of  his  Country.  We  are  not  you 


1.  Alfred  Cuthbert  was  a  brother  of  John  Alfred  Cntbbert.  At  this  time  be 
was  a  member  of  the  GeorKia  lesislature.  Later,  from  1818  to  1816  and  from 
1821  to  1827.  he  was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  ConKress.  He  entered 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1885  and  serred  until  1848.  He  then  retired  from 
active  life  and  settled  on  an  estate  which  be  owned  near  Monteedio,  in 
Jasper  County.  He  died  there  in  1866.  He  was  a  native  of  Savannah  and 
was  educated  at  Princeton  CoUese. 
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know  to  look  into  his  moral  character,  let  that  be  what  it  may. 

I  am  confident  his  republican  spirit  will  stimulate  him  to  every 
thing  honourable.  James  Wayne, 2  you  no  doubt  think,  would  be 
a  better  representative,  and  I  agree  so  far  with  you,  that  he  would 
do  much  better  to  please  the  Ladies,  you  must  admit,  in  fact  you 
have  already  convinced  me  of  your  extreme  partiality  for  him, 

1  have  almost  a  mind  to  compose  a  very  pathetic  novel  on  the 
Occasion,  wd  do  so  but  fear  his  penetration  wd  too  easily  see  the 
characters  I  meant  to  represent.  You  request  my  opinion  of  the 
English  which  I  shall  defer  giving  untill  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you,  tho’  I  fear  twill  not  altogether  please  you,  in  Con¬ 
sequence  of  Miss  Mein  having  laughed  at  my  performance  on  the 
flute.  I  have  given  it  up  altogether,  but  have  procured  a  double 
flageolet  which  plays  a  first  and  second  at  the  same  time,  &  have 
succeeded  tollerably  well;  its  a  most  delightful!  tho’  very  difficult 
instrument. 

I  had  the  honour  of  dancing  with  the  Dutchess  of  Gordon’s 
niece  a  few  nights  ago  at  Manchester,  about  36  miles  from 
Liverpool. 

I  was  introduced  by  my  Lord  Rodney,  a  young  officer  who  lives 
in  the  same  house  with  me,  he’s  an  insignificant  little  fellow — ^who 
in  his  Majesty’s  service  is  a  Complete  Republican  which  if  twere 
known  would  loose  him  his  title  if  not  his  head.  I  had  an  offer 
of  Lord  Spencer’s  interest  to  obtain  a  Commission  in  the  East 
India  service  which  I  was  almost  base  enough  to  accept.  I  spent 
last  evening  at  Dixon’s,  where  he  had  collected  a  set  of  the  most 
formal  Lasses  I  ever  saw.  I  attempted  to  kiss  a  Miss  Calvert’s 
hand,  &  had  the  whole  house  up  in  arms  against  me, — it  seems 
D.  has  prohibited  any  conversation  whatever  with  the  Young 
Ladies,  which  I  now  find  to  be  correct,  they  were  all  school  girls 
tho’  not  one  of  them  under  16.  I  go  this  evening  to  tea  with 
a  Miss  Stock,  a  fortune  of  forty  thousand  Pounds. 

[This  letter  was  not  signed  nor  dated.] 

The  next  letter  is  written  from  his  brother-in-law’s  plantation, 
Salina,  on  the  Belfast  River,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Savannah, 
where  he  was  visiting  his  sister,  Mary,  who  married  Thomas 
Savage. 


2.  James  M.  Wayne  was  born  in  Savannah  in  1790  and  was  educated  at 
Princeton  Collece.  He  served  in  the  War  of  1812  and  was  mayor  of  Savan¬ 
nah  from  1817  to  1819.  He  filled  various  other  imiitieai  positions  in  Georsia. 
and  in  1829  entered  the  lower  house  of  ConKress  where  he  renuuned  until 
1885,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
He  held  this  position  until  his  death  in  1867. 
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to  Miss  Sarah  Wallace, 

Savannah. 

Salina  9  Jane,  1811.  [1812?] 

My  Dear  Sarah, 

Every  succeeding  day  brings  to  light  some  new  quality  of 
3rour  inestimeable  self.  I  always  allowed  you  some  wit,  but  I 
really  never  supposed  the  present  American  race  of  Wallaces 
would  either  separately  or  combined  ever  produce  so  satirical  a 
piece.  I  had  intended  last  evening  to  have  been  bled,  but  your 
letter  open’d  every  pore.  I  must  however  confess  it  glads  my  very 
soul  to  find  one  of  our  own  family  so  very  brilliant.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  Naval  Engagement  ?>  I  have  not  yet  arranged  my 
own  ideas  on  the  subject,  but  my  friend  Robb  says  “these  insolent 
overbearing  scoundrels  have  at  length  felt  what  an  injured  people 
can  do  they  now  know  what  they  have  to  expect  from  us,  they 
will  find  that  the  spirit  displayed  by  our  forefathers  in  the  revo¬ 
lution  will  be  exercised  with  double  vigour  by  the  present  American 
Patriots  against  all  who  dare  insuH  them.”  Great  Britain  he  says 
“will  ultimately  throw  us  into  the  arms  of  franco,  who’l  find  we 
shall  have  some  weight  in  the  present  Contest,”  I  agree  with  him 
entirely.  I  sent  to  him  for  some  powder  but  like  his  employer, 
he  intends  offering  all  he  has  to  his  Country,  or  rather  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  I  as  usual  forgot  to  send  the  Cash,  and  he  has  none 
to  spare.  Let  Abram  get  half  a  pound  of  Raingeard’s  best  powder 
and  the  balance  in  dove  shot  of  largest  size.  Your  commission  on 
the  extensive  purchase  you  can  place  to  my  debit.  Mr.  Savage 
appears  to  me  to  be  much  interested  in  this  late  affair,  the  highest 
encomium  perhaps  in  him  is  to  say,  he  is  a  true  American, 

I  never  felt  better  in  my  life,  and  think  I  am  much  stouter  than 
I  have  been  since  I  arrived. 

Mrs  writes  you.  My  love  to  all  the  family. 

Yours 

J.  Wallace 


Savannah  Dec.  19th  1812 

Dear  Sarah 

I  met  with  Mr  Ward  last  evening  at  Robert  Habershams — ^he 
promised  to  deliver  a  letter  for  me.  I  have  determined,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  imputation  contained  in  your  note,  (which  was  un¬ 
founded)  to  entrust  One  to  his  Care — <]harly  Howard  and  family 
arrived  last  evening,  having  been  at  sea  28  days,  fourteen  of  which 

S.  Thb  must  be  a  reference  to  some  privateer  enmcement,  as  the  first  im¬ 
portant  b^le  took  piace  on  August  9,  1812,  when  the  Coastitutioa  captured 
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they  lay  off  Charleston  bar, — they  are  all  in  perfect  health.  Mary 
has  grown  very  tall  and  Wallace  little  short  in  point  of  size  to 
Mrs.  Berrien’s  son,  his  Cheeks  are  red  as  blood  itself. 

As  I  presume  you  have  not  had  an  account  of  the  late  Naval 
exploits,  I  give  you  extracts  from  Official  documents  reed  here. 
The  Presedt  frigate  Com.  Rogers  has  captured  the  Acasta  H  B 
M’tys  ship  of  war  after  a  hard  fought  engagement.  The  United 
States  Com  Decatur  has  arrived  with  the  Macedonia,  B  frigate, 
mounting  49  guns — 300  men.  The  U.  S.  mounts  44  guns — 280 
men,  they  engaged  at  10  oclock  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  Octo, 
and  at  17  minutes  past  10  the  Macedonia  surrendered  with  tho 
loss — 104  men  killd  and  wounded,  her  masts  shot  away  and  100 
shot  in  her  hull,  and  her  rigging  altogether  destroyed — ^her  boats 
cut  away,  indeed  she  was  almost  a  wreck.  The  American  loss  is 
12  men  killd  and  wounded,  the  U.  States  was  so  little  impair’d 
that  the  commander  reports  her  as  having  been  fit  in  5  minutes 
after  the  engagement  for  another  action. — the  hre  from  our  vessel 
was  so  vivid  that  the  enemy  supposed  her  on  fire  and  gave  three 
cheers  for  ideal  success.  Captn  Hull  is  said  to  have  captured  the 
Africa,  this  last  is  only  report — the  correctness  of  the  other  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of. 

There  was  a  great  shew  made  at  Habershams,  but  little  Solidity — 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  as  attentive  as  usual  to  each  other. 
I  left  them  at  1  oclock,  not  however  until  I  had  enjoyed  the 
beauties  of  the  supper  Table.  Betsey  writes — after  this — tell  me, 
can  you  complain  of  me? 

My  love  to  Sister  Mary,  the  children  are  I  hope  well,  I  mean  if  I 
can  effect  it  to  spend  Christmas  Day  at  Salina.  W.  Savage  has 
left  this  for  Carolina.  Your  Acquaintance  are  all  well. 

Yours  most  sincerely 

John  Wallace 

P.  S.  Mr  Howard  has  seen  all  our  friends  in  Halifax,  and  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  a  good  account  of  them,  he  was  much  pleased  with 
all  of  them — ^he  represents  Mr  Michael  Wallace  as  appearing  to 
be  not  more  than  45,  Mrs  Wallace  35,  I  cant  credit  it. 


Augusta  23rd  August  1814 

My  Dear  Mother, 

Not  having  heard  either  from  or  of  any  of  the  family  in 
Savannah  since  I  left  that  place,  I  mounted  a  horse  on  Saturday 
and  left  my  place  of  residence  (Mount  Enon)  and  rode  to  this 
City  under  the  full  impression  that  I  should  And  a  whole  budget 
of  letters  in  the  Post  Office.  I  was  doomed  however  according  to 
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the  general  tenor  of  my  fortune  to  sad  disappointment.  I  presume 
Mr  Kimball  has  been  made  your  post  man.  I  shall  await  his 
coming,  which  from  what  I  have  heard  from  Mr  Young,  will  be 
tomorrow.  Mr  Howard  and  Mrs  Savage  have  both  written  of  late, 
and  no  doubt  have  given  you  every  information  to  our  situation. 
Elisa  seems  somewhat  dissatisfyed.  I  am  inclined  to  think  she 
will  be  better  pleased  after  a  while. 

I  do  not  think  she  has  improved  much  in  health. 

We  have  prevailed  on  her  to  take  some  medicine. 

Mrs  Demere  and  family  are  here,  they  contemplate  leaving 
this  tomorrow  for  Buncombe.^  Mrs  Drysdale  and  her  daughters 
left  Edgefield  ten  da3r8  ago.  I  rather  suspect  they  will  be  very 
soon  tired  of  their  journey.  The  passengers  by  the  last  stage 
mention,  that  Savannah  is  remarkably  sickly  at  present.  I  hope 
you  have  as  yet  escaped.  I  have  improved  greatly  in  strength, 
feel  perfectly  well,  and  am  in  tolerable  spirits.  I  am  happy  to  learn 
that  Uncle  George  has  recovered,  present  my  love  to  him  and 
family — to  Mr.  Anderson  Jr.  I  shall  take  an  opp’y  very  shortly 
of  writing — ,  in  the  meantime  request  him  in  my  name  to  write, 
and  direct  his  letters,  to  me,  at  Mr.  Carr’s  Mount  Enon,  care  of 
Mr.  Hobby  Augusta.  Give  my  best  love  to  the  Miss  Neyles,  and 
inform  Miss  Elizabeth  that  I  expect  to  return  a  very  Adonis  & 
shall  not  fail  to  lay  myself  at  her  feet.  I  have  seen  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  Woman,  half  as  attractive  as  either  of  those  ladies. 
Miss  A.  Gordon  approaches  nearest  to  Miss  E.  in  expression  of 
countenance,  yet  there  is  a  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
I  have  fallen  in  with  a  number  of  very  friendly  persons.  Were 
I  to  accept  all  the  invitations  I  have  received,  I  should  return  to 
Savannah  very  nearly  as  rich  as  I  left  it.  The  only  human  being 
I  have  met  with  who  shewed  a  want  of  hospitality,  nay  common 
civility,  is  His  Honour  Jno.  M.  Berrien.s  I  paid  him  a  visit  a  day 
or  two  since  in  company  with  Mr.  Howard,  We  had  to  ride  three 
miles  in  order  to  get  there  in  time  for  dinner,  and  the  Shabby 
fellow  permitted  us  to  return  without  an  invitation  to  remain  a 
moment,  or  to  repeat  the  call.  I  shall  leave  this  city  this  afternoon 
for  Major  Walton’s,  where  I  intend  remaining  (by  Appointment) 
several  days.  Tell  my  dear  sober  sided  sister  Sarah  if  she  does  not 
write  shortly,  I  shall  be  tempted  to  jump  into  the  stage  and  come 
down  to  Savannah  to  make  a  formal  request  to  that  effect.  I  hope 

4.  A  county  in  western  North  Carolinm.  Asheville  is  the  county  seat. 

6.  Berrien  was  at  this  time  judge  of  the  Eastern  Judicial  Circuit  of  Georgia. 
He  was  later  a  United  States  Senator  for  many  years  and  was  attorney- 
general  under  President  Jackson  from  1829  to  IMl. 
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she  has  not  been  prevented  by  sickness,  though  I  have  almost  felt 
myself  certain  at  times  that  some  such  thing  must  have  taken 
place  to  have  rendered  her  so  silent. 

Adieu  My  Dear  Mother,  God  bless  you  all 
Your  affectionate  Son 

Jno  Wallace 

I  have  been  accustomed  so  long  to  consider  Mag  as  being  away 
from  the  family,  that  I  have  not  I  find  mentioned  her  in  my 
letter.  My  next  shall  be  addressed  to  her,  I  have  not  yet  found 
a  spark  that  I  think  in  any  way  worthy  of  her.  When  I  do  find 
one  I  shall  send  him  down  post  haste. 


Augusta  1st  September  1814 

My  Dear  Mag, 

I  received  Sarah's  letter  of  the  27th  August  last  night  and 
hasten  to  relieve  you  from  any  unfavorable  impressions  concerning 
our  Situation.  Mary  B.  and  the  children  are  at  present  at  one  of 
the  most  delightful  little  spots  on  earth  and  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  get  in  with  a  very  worthy  family,  they  are  not  more  than 
one  or  two  hundred  yards  from  Mrs  Clay  &  at  the  Sand  Hills  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  the  City. 

Little  Mary  has  been  very  unwell  but  is  now  on  the  recovery 
and  bids  fair  to  acquire  what  she  has  never  fully  possessed,  health. 
Betsy  continues  to  take  the  nostrum  prepared  for  her  by  our  Dr. 
Gavey.  I  am  convinced  it  was  given  to  her  more  to  try  the  force 
of  imagination  than  from  any  expectation  of  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  any  of  its  qualities.  She  is  perfectly  pleased  with  the  situ¬ 
ation,  more  I  presume  from  the  circumstance  of  having  some 
agreeable  acquaintances  around  her  than  from  the  beauties  of  the 
place.  Sarah  mentions  that  Mama  is  anxious  that  Mrs  Savage 
should  travel  higher  up,  she  needs  no  inducement  which  I  could 
urge  she  is  very  well  inclined  to  visit  Greenville  under  the  care 
of  Knight  Kimball.  Charlotte  observed  the  other  day  to  her 
Misstress,  it  was  a  great  pity  Mr.  K.  did  not  get  a  wife  to  attend 
to,  instead  of  making  himself  a  servant  to  every  body.  He  per¬ 
forms  so  many  little  offices  for  Mrs  S.  that  I  verily  believe  Char¬ 
lotte  was  jealous  of  him.  I  must  acknowledge  that  he  is  a  very 
good  man,  but  I  really  think  he  might  be  very  advantageously 
employed  as  an  old  woman — for  instance,  we  might  put  him  into 
a  pair  of  feather  breeches  and  set  him  hatching  chickens.  I  am 
so  completely  mortified  at  the  remissness  of  my  Countrymen  in 
permitting  a  flag  Officer  to  enter  unperceived  into  our  City,  that 
I  scarcely  know  what  to  say.  I  think  He  ought  to  have  been  im- 
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prisoned,  as  he  no  doubt  came  up  for  the  express  purpose  of 
viewing  the  strength  of  the  place.  I  hope  he  had  no  communication 
with  the  Prisoners.  I  am  of  opinion  if  it  would  not  be  too 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  ladies — that  every  one  of  the  British 
subjects  now  in  Savannah  ought  to  be  confined  until  regularly 
exchanged.  Sarah  wishes  to  know  whether  I  would  wish  to  have 
the  papers  sent  to  me.  I  have  no  occasion  for  them — as  I  have 
here  a  number  of  polite  friends  who  keep  me  constantly  supplied 
with  the  news  of  the  day.  She  requests  me  to  give  her  a  particular 
description  of  Mount  Enon, — all  I  know  of  it  is — ^that  is  a  high 
hill,  commanding  little  or  no  prospect — and  contains  five  or  six 
houses  gaping  at  all  comers  for  air,  and  inhabited  by  a  dozen  or 
two  of  so  so  sort  of  people — that  they  live  on  Pork  and  Whiskey — 
that  there  is  not  a  tree  on  the  whole  mount — that  the  sun  some¬ 
times  shines  and  that  the  condensed  vapours  sometimes  fall  in 
drops,  constituting  what  is  commonly  called  rain,  that  after  a 
very  warm  day  a  refreshing  shower  is  as  pleasant  on  the  mount 
as  any  where  else,  and  that  lastly  and  worse  than  all,  the  people 
are  stiff  necked  Baptists,  who  give  you  little  to  eat  and  charge 
high,  but  cram  you  up  to  the  throat  with  lectures  and  Psalm 
singing — gratis.  The  Pumpkin  faced  Telfairs*  were  here  a  few 
days  since, — ^they  cut  so  many  high  flourishes,  I  could  not  refrain 
from  comparing  them  to  some  of  the  country  wenches  I  have  seen 
in  their  Sunday  gowns. 

I  have  kept  a  hawk’s  eyes  upon  the  petticoats  here,  but  have 
not  seen  an3rthing  lovely  enough  to  erase  from  my  mem’y  the 
charming  Elizabeth. 

I  begin  to  think  I  am  seriously  in  love  with  her, — curious  thinking 
too, —  knowing  that  my  extensive  riches  cannot  fail  of  attract¬ 
ing  her,  without  putting  myself  to  the  trouble  of  getting  in  love. — > 
I  am  more  convinced  now  than  ever,  that  the  easiest  way  of 
getting  a  wife,  is  to  suspend  to  the  button  hole  of  the  coat  a 
purse  of  guineas, — ^there  is  something  so  harmonious  to  a  womans 
ear  in  the  “golden  jingle,’’  that  it  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  hand 
if  not  the  heart  of  at  least  nine  out  of  ten  of  them.  I  really 
believe  money  would  in  most  instances,  supply  every  deficiency, — 
Knowledge,  good  humour,  and  polished  manners,  can  all  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  provided  there  be  in  lieu  of  them  a  good  estate.  I 
know  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  but  so  rare.  [The  rest 
of  this  letter  is  missing.] 

S.  A  family  eminent  in  the  state  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  until  the 
last  member  died.  The  best  known  representsitive  was  Edward,  who  was 
Kovemor  of  the  state  in  1786  and  again  from  1790  to  1708.  He  died  in  1807. 
His  son  Thomas  was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress  from  ISIS  to 
1817.  He  died  in  1818. 
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Augusta  3rd  September  1814 

Dear  Sarah 

I  wrote  to  Margaret  by  the  last  mail  and  compressed  in  my 
letter  all  and  every  thing  I  could  think  of. — I  mentioned  to  her  if 
I  mistake  not  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  Edgefield  for  the  express 
purpose  of  obtaining  if  possible  a  comfortable  situation  for  Mrs 
Howard  and  myself.  I  have  succeeded  as  fully  as  I  had  any  reason 
to  hope  for,  but  whether  Mrs  H.  will  be  pleased  with  my  arrange¬ 
ment  I  cannot  say. — You  know  that  she  is  rather  particular.  I 
have  just  parted  with  Mr  Kimball  who  was  at  the  Sand  Hills  this 
afternoon.  He  reports  that  little  Mary  is  almost  well  and  that  B 
improves,  Mrs  Savage  looks  uncommonly  well.  I  suppose  you  have 
received  the  intelligence  of  the  burning  of  the  City  of  Washington. 

I  was  inclined  to  believe  at  the  first  that  it  was  mere  report,  but 
this  evenings  mail  puts  the  thing  beyond  all  doubt, — ^to  counter¬ 
balance  the  evil,  we  have  the  report  of  Gen  Izards  having  gained 
a  victory,  taking  One  thousand  prisoners  and  Killing  Nine  hundred 
of  our  Magnanimous  enemy.  I  console  myself  under  all  our 
National  Mishaps  since  the  declaration  of  War  with  the  expectation 
that  God  will  shortly  shower  his  wrath  upon  the  ruthless  enemy  of 
our  Country,  to  his  total  dismay  and  distraction  :7  Wm  Shick  the 
bearer  of  this  leaves  this  place  almost  immediately.  I  have  not 
therefore  time  to  send  you  any  more  nonsence  than  will  serve  for 
an  appology  for  a  letter.  I  continue  to  gain  strength.  A  Mr 
Hammond  who  was  in  Savannah  a  short  time  since  has  made  me 
very  miserable  by  stating  that  during  his  stay  in  Savannah  he 
saw  six  or  eight  funerals  of  a  day — is  his  statement  correct — I 
hope  that  you  are  really  well  as  stated  in  your  letter  of  the  27th 
August,  and  that  what  you  said  was  [not?]  intended  as  a  blind 
to  spare  my  feelings, — for  God’s  sake  my  dear  Sister  take  care 
of  yourself  Mama  and  Mag.  My  respects  to  Miss  H.  Neyle  and 
any  friend  (I  do  not  know  that  I  have  one)  who  may  enquire, — 
and  my  warmest  love  to  the  Seraphic  Elizabeth. 

Yours  affectionately 

J  •  W  • 

To  Miss  Sarah  Wallace, 

Savannah 

Hond  by 

P  Shick  Esq. 

Edgefield  South  Carolina  13th  Sept  1814 

The  Stage  leaving  this  much  earlier  to  day  than  usual  prevents 
my  writing  you  any  thing  like  a  lengthy  epistle.  Mrs  Howard, 

7.  The  British  captured  and  burned  Washington  on  August  24,  1814.  George 
Izard,  a  son  of  Ralph  Izard,  was  operating  at  this  time  against  the  British 
on  the  Niagara  frontier  and  was  having  some  success. 
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Children  and  myself  have  been  here  about  a  week.  We  are  very 
comfortably  situated. 

Mrs  Savage  and  cavalcade  escorted  by  the  feather  breeches  Hero 
left  this  on  Tuesday  last,  all  in  health. 

We  have  just  received  the  report  of  the  capture  of  Beaufort* 
Island  after  a  hard  fight,  whether  true  or  not  I  cannot  say.  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  forward  my  papers  to  this  place — write  me 
by  the  mail. 

yours 
J.  W. 

I  do  not  know  how  spell  the  word 
marked*,  rectify  me  in  your  next. 

I  have  just  heai^  that  the  report  of  the 
taking  of  that  place  originated  from 
some  firing  in  commemoration  of 
the  Election  of  a  M.  Mayor. 


Edgefield  South  Carolina 
28  September  1814 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  17th  in  regular  time.  I  am  glad 
to  find  the  Citizens  have  undertaken  to  defend  Savannah  by  some¬ 
thing  more  than  words,  though  I  am  well  assured  in  my  own  mind 
that  the  contemplated  Fortifications  will  never  be  completed.^ 
I  notice  the  liberality  of  his  [letter  is  tom  here  and  cannot  be 
deciphered]  .  .  .  attribute  it  not  to  his  patriotism  but  his  womanish 
fears,  I  readily  believe  with  the  good  people  that  an  attack  will 
be  made  on  you,  but  I  do  not  expect  it  to  be  made  so  soon  as  their 
apprehensions  lead  them  to  suppose.  We  have  not  heard  from  Mrs 
Savage,  but  have  understood  that  she  has  fixed  herself  at  Green¬ 
ville.  Mr  Howard  has  been  spending  some  time  at  the  Warm 
Springs  N.  C.  He  reports  that  he  has  gained  strength,  but  cannot 
get  rid  of  his  cough.  I  have  myself  for  some  days  laboured  under 
a  fever  and  a  most  distressing  cough,  but  am  getting  better.  I  am 
fearful  I  shall  not  return  to  you  much  improved  in  looks,  yet  I 
shall  undoubtedly  return  considerably  stronger.  We  had  last  night 
a  grand  illumination  and  firing  of  pistob  here.  I  have  not  time 
to  give  you  a  description  of  it.  I  shall  by  the  next  mail  however, 
send  you  a  history  of  Edgefield  for  the  last  ten  years  back,  which 
history  I  have  collected  from  the  old  women  as  they  dosed  over 
their  snuff  boxes. 

8.  The  British  Admiral  Coekbum  was  marauding  the  South  Atlantic  Coast  at 
this  time.  He  occupied  Cumberland  Island  and  made  his  headquarters  at 
Dungenness,  the  estate  of  the  family  of  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene. 
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Mrs  H.  and  the  children  are  well.  The  Misses  Drysdaly  are  to  be 
here  in  the  course  of  a  week  on  their  way  homeward.  I  have  not 
yet  determined  how  long  I  shall  stay  here.  Mr  Kimball  had  a 
conversation  with  Mr  Bolton,  he  imagined  there  [letter  tom  here] 

.  .  .  hurry  in  returning.  Mrs  Howard  begs  me  to  say  that  she  ha; 
received  the  band  Box  and  letter  containing  money  etc.  My  love  to 
all  with  you.  I  hope  you  continue  well. 

Yours 
J.  W. 

Why  has  not  Margaret  answered  my  letter;  has  she  been  sick, 
introduced  to  Dr  Harden,  or  what?  Give  my  love  to  the  Misses 
Neyle  and  any  other  fine  girls  that  may  come  in  your  way. 

This  is  the  last  letter  from  John  Wallace  to  his  sister  Sarah. 

The  following  letter  which  gives  an  account  of  his  death  is 
written  by  his  sister  Jane  Howard  to  Sarah,  then  Mrs.  George 
W.  Owens,  and  addressed  to  her  at  Liverpool,  care  Messrs.  Simp¬ 
son  Davidson  &  Co. 

Savannah  May  29th  1816 

Mr  Howard  wrote  to  Mary  a  few  days  ago  my  dear  Sally 
mentioning  the  severe  affliction  we  have  met  with,  our  dear  dear 
Brother  died  on  the  13  of  this  month. — Although  I  had  thought 
almost  constantly  of  his  death — and  saw  him  gradually  sinking 
to  the  grave,  yet  the  shock  was  dreadful,  poor  fellow,  the  Sunday 
after  he  arrived  he  was  so  much  better  that  he  was  speaking  to 
Mr  Howard  of  a  situation  in  the  new  Bank,  his  spirits  and  appetite 
were  both  good  which  they  had  not  been  for  some  time,  we  all 
felt  happy  in  seeing  him  so  well — on  Monday  evening  he  had  a 
severe  fit  of  coughing  which  nearly  suffocated  him, — from  that 
time  he  gave  himself  up.  he  told  me,  poor  fellow  and  the  tears 
rolled  his  cheeks  that  he  could  not  last  much  longer — not  more 
than  two  or  three  days, —  his  words  were  phrophetic,  he  expired 
three  days  after.  On  the  Sunday  week  that  I  wrote  Mary  he  was 
very  ill  we  thought  he  would  not  live  through  the  night,  on  Mon¬ 
day  he  was  better,  his  countenance  had  a  most  singular  expression, 
his  eyes  were  remarkably  bright  and  clear,  his  looks  mild  and  calm, 
he  look’d  as  if  he  expected  soon  to  be  in  another  and  a  better 
world.  God  Almighty  grant  he  may  have  found  it  so. 

He  could  not  bear  Betsey  out  of  his  sight  a  single  moment.  In 
the  afternoon  we  observed  a  change  for  the  worse — ^he  was  per¬ 
fectly  in  his  senses — spoke  as  usual.  About  nine  oclock  he  asked 
Mama  for  something,  she  handed  it  to  him — at  that  moment  with¬ 
out  one  single  sigh  or  struggle  he  breathed  his  last.  My  God  what 
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were  our  feelings  at  this  to  see  our  only  Brother  and  one  we  all 
lov’d  so  dearly  a  corpse, — ^poor  fellow  ^  lot  in  life  was  a  hard 
one.  I  dare  not  trust  my  feelings  to  say  any  more  just  now. 

Poor  Betsey  as  long  as  she  could  be  of  any  service  to  John 
commanded  her  feelings  most  astonishingly, — she  scarcely  ever  Iclt 
him,  and  fearfull  it  might  agitate  him  ^e  endeavoured  to  appear 
cheerful, — when  she  found  it  was  all  over  she  had  the  most  dread¬ 
ful  fit  I  ever  saw.  She  was  perfectly  insensible  for  some  time, 
and  altho’  covered  with  cataplasms  was  as  cold  as  death.  Dr  Barton 
tried  everything  he  could  think  of  for  some  time  without  effect.  I 
shall  never  forget  his  kindness  to  us,  he  was  both  Physician  and 
friend.  Our  friends  the  Drysdales  and  Louisa  Ker  were  as  kind 
and  affectionate  as  they  possibly  could  be,  they  were  with  us  day 
and  night.  I  shall  love  them  for  it  as  long  as  I  live.  Our  Brother’s 
young  companions  were  all  attentive,  particularly  R.  Cuyler,  T. 
Loydd,  and  J.  Nichols.  Our  relations  as  usual.  I  fear  I  shall  not 
see  you  this  summer.  Mr  H.  had  been  down  on  board  the  Lord 
Wellington  the  day  before  Mama  arrived  to  take  our  passage,  oh 
how  happy  am  I  to  think  we  were  here  to  assist  in  attending  on 
my  dear  John, — while  he  was  ill  my  mind  was  in  such  a  state  and 
thinking  I  should  go  to  Liverpool  that  I  let  Wallace  go  with 
Caroline.  You  may  judge  what  my  feelings  were  when  I  tell  you 
that  for  a  week  after  the  poor  little  fellow  left  me  I  scarcely  recol¬ 
lected  I  had  such  a  child.  I  feel  miserable  now  without  him  and 
think  I  shall  go  to  Boston  instead  of  Liverpool. 

I  feel  anxious  to  hear  from  you  all,  if  Mary  is  not  with  you  when 
you  rece  this  send  it  to  her,  you  have  some  of  the  hair  of  all 
the  family,  Mr  H.  enclosed  some  of  John’s, — if  you  can  spare 
the  money  will  you  have  a  neat  hair  piece  made  for  me?  I  would 
send  the  money  by  Mr  Gaston  but  have  no  gold.  I  wish  it  plain 
set  with  jet, — Mr  G.  I  suppose  will  give  Mr  Owens  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  about  the  crops — etc,  etc.  I  have  not  spirits  for 
it — we  never  mentioned  poor  little  Tom’s  death  to  John, — he  spoke 
often  of  Mary  and  yourself,  was  very  anxious  about  you  while  at 
Nassau, — poor  fellow  he  had  a  good  heart,  God  bless  him,  and 
all  of  you.  Kiss  Richard  and  Mary  for  me — ^we  are  all  well,  the 
family  send  love, 

Yours  sincerely 

Jane  Howard 

Recollect  my  letters  are  sacred  my  dear  Sally — do  not  shew  them. 
Old  Mrs  Habersham  is  dead — and  Mr  Fraser,  Caroline  Parkes  [?] 
Husband. 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 
Tribute  of  Respect 

Banks  of  Cumberland,  Russell  Co.,  Ky.,  May  20. 

At  a  meeting  held  by  the  members  of  Co.  F,  a  company  of 
Mississippians,  who  joined  Morgan’s  old  Squadron  in  May,  1862, 
and  who  have  been  with  it  ever  since,  to  express  their  feelings  at 
the  loss  of  a  highly  esteemed  comrade.  Prof.  Wm.  D.  Wash,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  who  died  in 
prison  at  Camp  Butler,  Ill.,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1863,  resolu¬ 
tions  were  passed  as  follows: 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  an  all-wise  Providence  to  remove  from 
our  midst  a  comrade-in-arms,  whose  virtues  were  so  highly  appreci¬ 
ated,  and  whose  loss  we  so  deeply  deplore. 

Resolved,  That  in  a  manner  most  becoming  us  as  being  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  beneficence  of  that  Being  at  whose  stem  command 
our  beloved  companion  has  laid  down  his  life,  thereby  taking  from 
among  us  one  capable  of  giving  those  examples  that  are  so  ex- 
halting  when  followed,  to  the  human  family,  viz:  Christian  forti¬ 
tude,  unyielding,  undying  patriotism,  and  untarnished  preservation 
of  honor.  That  we  return  our  most  humble  thanks  to  Him  for  the 
blessing  bestowed  upon  us  by  allowing  him  to  remain  with  us  for 
so  long  a  time. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Prof  Wm.  D.  Wash,  our 
country  has  lost  one  of  her  best  and  bravest  sons,  the  cause  of 
Christianity  one  of  its  purest  defenders,  science  and  literature  a 
shining  light,  while  the  old  soldiers  of  Gen.  John  H.  Morgan’s 
command,  who  have  followed  their  brave  leader  through  many  a 
trying  field,  will  ever  remember  the  name  of  Prof.  Wm.  D.  Wash 
as  associated  with  all  that  is  pure,  manly,  noble  and  brave. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  we  as  a  company,  extend  our  most  heartfelt 
condolence  to  his  bereaved  family,  and  grieve  with  them  the  loss 
of  so  worthy  a  son. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  his 
parents,  and  also  to  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Southern  Watchman,  June  24,  1863. 

Obituary 

Died,  at  Loudon,  Tenn.,  on  the  23d  March,  1863,  in  the  30th 
year  of  his  ag^,  of  brain  fever  or  congestive  chills,  Capt.  Benjamin 
C.  Grant,  only  child  of  Thomas  J.  Grant,  leaving  behind  him  a 
wife  and  one  child — ^his  dear  little  Mary  E. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  of  common  parentage,  in 
Habersham  County,  Ga.,  the  11th  of  Feb.,  1834.  Shortly  after  his 
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birth  his  amiable  and  virtuous  mother  died.  Sometime  afterwards 
his  father  married  a  very  kind  and  affectionate  woman,  who 
adopted  the  child  as  her  own  and  treated  him  in  every  respect  as 
such,  while  the  child,  in  return  for  the  affection  and  motherly 
kindness,  was  entirely  obedient  and  submissive  to  all  her  counsel 
and  directions;  indeed,  it  served  to  be  the  object  of  Benjamin  C. 
to  honor  and  esteem  both  him  parents,  and  make  them  respectable 
in  good  society. 

Benjamin  C.  was  from  his  infancy  apparently  gifted  with 
capacity  and  intelligence.  Added  to  this,  he  was  remarkably  good 
humored  and  full  of  life — always  interested  in  animating  and 
cheering  up  the  sorrowful  and  troubled  mind — making  life  easy 
and  delightful.  His  demeanor  to  the  poor,  the  aged  and  afflicted, 
was  always  with  becoming  grace  and  modesty.  His  father  sent  him 
to  school  at  an  early  age,  and  gave  him  all  the  advantages  of  an 
education  his  limited  means  would  allow. 

He  grew  up  with  the  same  characteristics,  and  married  Mary 
Faulkner,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Faulkner,  a  very  industrious, 
benevolent  and  virtuous  woman,  and  they  lived  together  till  the  day 
of  his  death  in  mutual  love  and  confidence  and  tender  affection. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  he  was  convicted  of  sin,  and  we  trust, 
found  favor  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  after  which  he  united 
himself  to  the  Baptist  church  and  lived  a  pious,  useful  and  orderly 
member,  in  full  fellowship  with  his  brethren,  till  the  day  of  the 
dissolution  of  his  soul  and  body. 

Numerous  were  the  virtues  of  Benjamin  C.  Grant;  and,  al¬ 
though,  he  had  many  virtues,  we  would  not  say  he  was  faultless, 
for  he  had  human  nature ;  but  we  think  the  friends  he  had  acquired 
in  the  bounds  of  his  acquaintance,  together  with  the  many  benev¬ 
olent  offices  he  had  filled  and  many  fine  graces  he  possessed, 
entitled  him  to  a  name  among  the  noble  and  good  of  our  land. 

B.  C.  Grant  had  filled  offices  of  trust  and  importance  for  the 
people,  in  a  manner  that  secured  him  the  confidence  and  esteem, 
in  the  highest  degree,  of  his  constituents.  He  never  asked  pro¬ 
motion  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  it  was  given  by  a  large 
majority.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  always  voting  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket.  But  when  the  clouds  of  dissolution,  war  and  death 
began  to  rise,  he  conscientiously  warned  and  councelled  the  people 
to  stick  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  But  when  he  found 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  Georgia  (his  native  state)  had  gone 
for  separation,  war  had  been  commenced  and  the  institutions  of  his 
native  land  endangered,  he  volunteered  and  joined  a  company,  and 
was  elected  first  Lieut,  of  Capt.  Stephens’  Company,  and  went  to 
defend  Savannah  from  the  pollution  of  the  enemy.  He  remained 
there  in  the  State  service  until  the  State  troops  were  disbanded. 
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He  then  returned  home  with  others,  organized  a  company  and 
was  elected  a  Captain.  They  offered  themselves  to  the  Confederate 
service  and  were  received  into  Smith’s  Legion  of  Partizan  Rangers. 
He  repaired,  together  with  the  Legion,  to  Loudon,  Tenn.,  and 
remained  there  a  short  time,  when  the  command  marched  into 
Kentucky,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Kentucky  march.  He,  however, 
did  not  start  into  Kentucky  with  the  Legion. — About  the  time  of 
commencing  the  march  he  was  stricken  with  the  yellow  jaundice, 
and  retujmed  home  on  furlough  for  a  short  time.  When  he  re¬ 
covered  he  went  in  pursuit  of  his  company  and  joined  them  at 
Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn.  They  then  marched  back  to  Loudon  and 
remained  there  until  about  his  death,  which  was  a  calamity  to 
the  company  that  brought  sorrow  and  grief  upon  every  member. 
Capt.  Grant  was  kind  and  good  to  his  men;  they  all  loved  and 
esteemed  him,  and  would  have  given  their  lives  for  him  at  any 
moment. 

When  the  news  reached  home  that  he  was  dangerously  ill,  his 
ever  affectionate  wife  started  to  go  to  him.  But  his  illness  was 
short.  He  died  and  was  sent  home.  She  reached  Atlanta,  and 
was  there  informed  by  the  kind  citizens  of  the  place  that  her 
husband  was  dead  and  had  passed  Atlanta  on  his  way  home.  She 
then  in  grief  and  sorrow  retraced  her  steps,  and  returned  home 
in  time  to  see  her  kind  and  dear  husband  buried  with  military 
honors,  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  sorrowing  friends,  on 
the  following  Subbath  after  his  death.  His  coffin  was  opened  at 
the  grave,  and,  although  it  was  the  eighth  day  after  his  death,  he 
appeared  perfectly  natural.  After  a  short  address  by  the  Rev. 
John  Suggs,  his  body  was  laid  away,  there  to  remain  until  the 
great  judgment  mom. 

Most  dear  Benjamin  C.,  in  grief  and  sorrow  we  part  with  thee ; 
but  we  sorrow  not  as  those  having  no  hope.  Thou,  too,  hast  hnisl 
thy  course  and  fought  the  good  fight.  We  trust  there  is  a  crown 
laid  up  for  you  that  shall  not  fade,  where  no  war  rages,  no  fever 
scorches,  and  sorrow  and  pain  are  strangers ;  where  the  inhabitants 
enjoy  love  complete,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  doth  forever  shine. 
We  will  try  to  emulate  thy  example  and  virtues. 

Southern  Watchman,  June  17,  1863. 


B,  S.  M. 
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WHO’S  WHO 

Mary  Savage  Anderson  (Mrs.  Clarence  G.  Anderson,  Jr.)  is  a 
native  and  resident  of  Savannah  and  has  among  her  ancestors 
James  Habersham  and  Noble  Jones.  Her  deep  interest  in  Georgia 
history  is  shown  by  her  presidency  for  six  year  of  the  Georg^ia  So¬ 
ciety  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  and  by  her  joint  authorship  of 
Georgia:  A  Pageant  of  Years.  She  has  also  been  president  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  Georgia. 

R.  P.  Daily  is  engaged  in  business  in  Savannah,  his  native  city. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Patrick’s  Grammar  School  and  at  the 
Savannah  High  School.  He  has  contributed  to  the  Quarterly  here¬ 
tofore. 

J.  M.  Hofer  is  a  graduate  of  Dakota  Wesleyan  University, 
Mitchell,  S.  D.  and  holds  the  A.  M.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  is  now  professor  of  history  in  the  Chicago  Junior 
College. 

Peter  S.  McGuire  concludes  in  this  issue  his  study  of  “Athens 
and  the  Railroads.’’  Though  a  resident  now  of  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
he  spent  a  year  in  Athens  and  developed  an  interest  in  Southern 
history  which  led  him  to  make  this  study. 
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Indian  Removal.  The  Emigration  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
of  Indians.  By  Grant  Foreman.  (Norman:  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press,  1932.  Pp.  415.  $4.00.) 

Progress,  so-called,  has  always  been  made  at  fearful  cost  to 
those  who  stand  in  the  way  of  it.  A  superior  civilization  has  never 
yet  become  fine  enough  to  show  much  consideration  for  the  inferior 
civilization  that  it  would  supplant.  The  fact  that  the  ruthless 
removal  of  the  Southern  Indians  to  the  regions  beyond  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  was  no  departure  from  the  old  pattern,  makes  it  no  less  a 
story  that  Americans  should  feel  ashamed  of.  The  forces  were 
numerous  and  complicated.  The  Federal  government  made 
promises  both  to  Georgia  and  to  the  Indians,  neither  of  which  it 
ever  fully  kept.  There  should  be  no  tears  over  the  fact  that 
“manifest  destiny”  decreed  that  the  Indians  must  go;  but  tears 
might  be  shed  over  the  methods  used  to  precipitate  their  going. 
And  anger  might  even  yet  be  felt  at  the  wild  and  lawless  scramble 
for  the  Indian  lands,  by  a  dishonest  rabble  which  was  much  more 
pressed  by  a  speculative  greed  than  an  actual  need  for  the  lands. 

There  were  five  civilized  tribes  who  were  dispossessed  of  their 
lands  in  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee. 
These  tribes  were  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  Cherokees, 
and  Seminoles.  The  Choctaws,  Cherokees,  and  Seminoles  suffered 
most  in  the  “trail  of  tears”  to  the  West;  and  the  state  which  seems 
to  have  been  most  uncivilized  in  their  removal  was  Alabama, 
though  Georgia  was  not  far  behind.  As  the  North  got  rid  of  its 
Indians  first,  some  of  the  people  there  assumed  the  “holier-than- 
thou”  attitude  toward  the  South  and  sought  to  restrain  it  in  going 
ahead  with  the  inevitable.  This  attempt  to  meddle  produced  the 
same  result  with  the  Indians  that  it  did  with  the  slaves:  It  made 
the  lot  of  the  victim  all  the  harder. 

Mr.  Foreman  has  told  the  story  well  and  he  has  disclaimed 
holding  the  South  any  more  culpable  than  the  North.  Such  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  Indians  were  an  American  custom  practiced  in  all 
places  and  times  from  New  England’s  King  Phillip’s  War  to 
Colorado’s  Chivington’s  Massacre  and  on  down  through  other 
examples  of  the  white  man’s  refined  cruelties.  Mr.  Foreman’s  ac¬ 
count  suffers  somewhat  from  a  mass  of  details  and  a  lack  of  a 
general  background.  He  fails  to  indicate  that  the  movement  which 
pushed  the  Indians  out  of  the  South,  was  the  same  movement  that 
carried  the  pioneers  across  international  boundary  lines  and  all 
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other  hazards  until  the  American  flag  was  planted  on  the  Paciflc. 
His  work  is  well  documented;  in  fact,  he  has  used  thousands  of 
unprinted  manuscripts  in  the  government  archives  at  Washington 
besides  all  the  oAer  more  evident  sources. 

A  Short  History  of  Georgia.  By  E.  Merton  Coulter.  (Chapel 
Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1933.  Pp.  xiii, 
457.  $3.60.) 

Some  years  ago  this  reviewer  emerged  from  graduate  school 
so  keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  history  of  the 
state  of  Georgia,  that  he  resolved  to  undertake  the  task  himself. 
Other  things  intervened,  and  it  is  now  his  pleasure  to  attest  to 
the  signal  success  of  Professor  Coulter  in  supplying  this  need. 
Professor  Coulter’s  book  stands  alone  in  the  field,  very  literally — 
a  comprehensive,  well  written,  scholarly  history  of  the  state  of 
Georgia,  in  one  volume,  covering  the  period  from  the  time  when 
the  area  which  now  constitutes  the  state  was  a  no-man’s  land,  a 
frontier  zone  between  English,  Spanish  and  French  colonists,  until 
the  time  of  Eugene  Talmadge  and  PVanklin  Roosevelt. 

Georgia  historiography  is  rich  in  fragmentary  studies,  and 
in  monographs  dealing  with  particular  periods  or  aspects  of  the 
state’s  history.  For  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  period,  to 
mention  but  a  few,  we  have  McCall  and  Stevens  and  Jones;  for 
the  middle  period,  Harden’s  Troup,  Lumpkin’s  Removal  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  Gilmer’s  Georgians,  and  Professor  Phillips’ 
monograph,  Georgia  and  State  Rights.  There  are  miscellanies  by 
White,  Chappell,  Knight.  Then  there  is  Avery  for  the  ];>eriod 
1850-1881.  This  list,  it  need  not  be  said,  is  only  suggestive,  not 
exhaustive.  Before  Professor  Coulter,  however,  no  trained  historian 
has  essayed  the  task  of  writing  a  comprehensive  and  succinct 
narrative  of  the  state’s  entire  history.  For  the  period  since  1881, 
moreover,  it  was  necessary  for  Professor  Coulter  to  break  virgin 
ground.  Practically  nothing  has  been  written  in  book  form  con¬ 
cerning  Georgia’s  history  since  the  period  at  which  Avery  left 
off.  Therefore,  students  and  readers  of  Georgia  history  are  under 
a  great  debt  to  Professor  Coulter,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  a 
trained  scholar,  and  an  experienced  teacher  in  the  state’s  own 
university. 

It  will  be  a  source  of  regret  to  some  that  Professor  Coulter 
has  elected  to  omit  all  citation  of  authority  in  his  book.  In  his 
own  words,  he  has  “felt  it  unnecessary  to  encumber  the  pages 
with  footnotes.’’  Presumably,  the  author  by  this  choice,  has  hoped 
to  make  a  greater  appeal  to  the  general  reader.  We  may  sym- 
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pathize  entirely  with  this  purpose,  without  concurring  in  the 
necessity,  or  desirability,  of  disregarding  the  ordinary  canons  of 
serious  historical  writing.  However,  too  much  should  not  be  made 
of  this  point;  the  book  clearly  reveals  wide  reading.  The  omission 
of  documentation,  perhaps,  represents  the  other  horn  of  the 
dilemma  which  the  present  day  writer  has  to  face  in  popularizing 
history.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer  that  the  style,  move¬ 
ment,  and  proportion  of  the  book  are  so  excellent  that  the  general 
reader  would  not  have  been  discouraged  by  critical  documentation, 
and  that  the  weight  and  utility  of  the  book  for  the  serious  student 
would  have  been  thereby  enhanced. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  excellent  proportion  of  the 
book.  This  applies  not  only  to  chronological  treatment,  but  also 
and  strikingly,  to  topical  treatment  of  political,  economic,  and 
social  themes.  The  writer  has  avoided  making  his  book  a  mere 
political  chronicle.  Chapters  nineteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-one,  in 
which  he  analyzes  the  economic  resources  and  development  of  the 
state,  and  its  social  characteristics  before  the  War  Between  the 
States,  are  particularly  noteworthy.  We  have  become  accustomed 
to  such  economic  and  social  emphases  in  historical  treatment  of 
larger  national  themes,  and  in  more  detailed  monographs;  but  all 
too  frequently  state  and  local  histories  have  seemed  to  illustrate 
the  exploded  thesis  that  “history  is  past  politics.” 

To  this  reviewer,  the  best  part  of  Professor  Coulter’s  book 
is  that  dealing  with  colonial  Georgia,  and  the  history  of  the  state 
prior  to  1860.  The  period  of  the  war  and  reconstruction  seems 
not  quite  so  judiciously  done.  This  is  perhaps  natural,  as  the 
subject  becomes  controversial.  Particulariy  may  it  be  questioned 
whether  justice  is  done  to  Joseph  E.  Brown.  Certain  categorical 
statements,  unsupported  by  authority,  impugning  Brown’s  motives 
and  honesty  (pp.  304,  309,  310,  311),  are  open  to  question.  Also 
it  is  a  matter  of  remark  that  Professor  Coulter  seems  to  have  been 
little  troubled  by  the  Davis-Joseph  E.  Johnston  controversy,  which 
has  puzzled  so  many  students,  as  he  disposes  of  that  matter  with 
the  simple  statement  that  Davis  “very  unwisely”  removed  Johnston, 
(p.  320).  The  period  of  the  state’s  history  since  the  restoration 
of  home  rule,  1872,  seems  somewhat  foreshortened,  some  54  pages 
out  of  a  total  of  457  being  devoted  to  the  subject.  This  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  almost  contemporary  character  of  the  period,  and  to 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  historical  sources. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  book  is  certainly  not  lessened  by  a 
certain  quiet  humor  which  the  author  reveals  on  occasion.  As  one 
example,  writing  of  the  negro  in  reconstruction  days,  he  says: 
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*‘The  Negroes  .  .  .  flocked  into  churches  .  .  .  with  as  much  the 
feeling  of  getting  something  here  as  hereafter.”  (p.  339).  A 
little  humor  leaveneth  the  whole,  even  in  historical  writing. 

Space  does  not  permit  citation  of  the  many  detailed  excellences 
of  treatment  which  may  be  noted,  nor  of  detailed  points  about 
which  some  differences  of  opinion  might  profitably  be  raised. 

A  select  bibliography  of  secondary  sources  has  been  appended 
to  the  book  which  should  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  general 
reader  and  student.  The  book’s  attractiveness  and  utility  is  further 
increased  by  numerous  drawings,  engravings  and  illustrations.  The 
book,  which  is  all  in  all  a  good  example  of  book  making,  is  ade¬ 
quately  indexed. 

Professor  Coulter,  who  has  written  other  valuable  works  in 
Georgia  history,  and  has  long  served  as  the  Editor  of  The  Georgia 
Historical  Quarterly,  has  with  his  Short  History  of  Georgia  secured 
for  himself  a  major  and  enduring  place  in  Georgia  historiography. 

Brenau  College  Haywood  J.  Peabce,  Jr. 

VortTia  Howell,  Wife  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Eron  Rowland — 
Mrs.  Dunbar  Rowland.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1931.  Vol.  II.  Pp.  xii,  683.  $4.00.) 

The  previous  volume  of  this  life  of  the  wife  of  Jefferson  Davis 
brought  the  story  down  to  the  Civil  War.  Here  Varina  Howell 
Davis  assumes  the  importance  that  should  attach  to  the  first  lady 
of  any  government  and  hereafter  for  the  remainder  of  a  long  life 
she  continues  to  typify  the  Confederacy  and  the  South.  She  lives 
long  enough  and  so  disposes  her  acts  and  thoughts  as  to  win  the 
good  will  of  the  North  and  to  pass  on  amidst  an  atmosphere  of 
genuine  sorrow  not  bounded  by  geographic  lines.  There  was  much 
sorrow  in  her  life,  and  though  she  lived  to  be  more  than  eighty 
years  old,  yet  she  bore  her  years  with  dignity  and  charm  to  the 
very  end — a  consummation  that  might  well  be  the  desire  of  all 
old  people. 

Mrs.  Rowland  has  presented  her  subject  well;  Varina  Howell  U 
made  to  clamber  out  of  the  printed  page  and  enter  the  conscious¬ 
ness  as  one  who  has  been  met.  There  is  much  in  this  volume 
besides  Varina  Howell,  and  sometimes  one  is  made  almost  to 
forget  that  this  is  not  a  history  of  the  Confederacy.  Perhaps, 
there  is  too  much  of  events  that  were  not  directly  related  to  the 
subject — so  much  so  that  at  times  there  are  whole  chapters  in 
which  Varina  Howell  has  not  the  slightest  part.  Strictly  as  a 
life  of  Mrs.  Davis,  this  volume  could  have  been  made  much  less 
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extensive  without  the  character  suffering.  Although  this  book  htis 
been  written  from  the  multitudinous  documents  relating  to  Mrs. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Rowland  has  been  provokingly  vague  on  exact  refer¬ 
ences.  Few  if  any  of  the  footnotes  are  exact  enough  to  be  of 
much  value,  and  there  is  no  bibliography.  But  to  those  who  have 
the  time  to  read  two  large  volumes  in  their  search  of  the  First 
Lady  of  the  Confederacy,  they  will  surely  find  her  if  they  per¬ 
severe. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson.  By  Leland 
Winfield  Meyer,  Ph.  D.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press, 

1932.  Pp.  508.  $5.50.) 

If  this  book  were  one  half  as  long  as  it  is,  it  would  likely  be 
a  much  more  effective  life  of  Colonel  Johnson.  The  “Times”  of 
Colonel  Johnson  were  the  same  as  the  “Times”  of  every  other 
person  who  lived  from  1780  to  1850,  and  who  occupied  the  national 
stage  a  considerable  portion  of  that  period.  The  chapter  on  ! 

“Johnson’s  Service  in  the  War  of  1812”  is  concerned  too  much 
with  the  “Times,”  and  both  chapters  of  his  services  in  Congress  | 

are  made  dreary  and  lifeless  by  the  “Times,”  which  any  one  who 
should  likely  want  to  read  a  life  of  Johnson,  would  already  know  * 

sufficiently  about  to  understand.  This  criticism  of  too  much  back¬ 
ground  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  urged  against  an  otherwise 
exceptionally  fine  piece  of  historical  investigation  and  writing. 

Professor  Meyer  has  erected  in  this  book  a  monument  to  his 
industry  as  a  researcher  and  in  his  chapters  on  “Richard  M. 

Johnson — The  Man,”  “Johnson’s  Missionary  and  Educational  Ac¬ 
tivities,”  “Winning  the  Vice-Presidency,”  and  “Johnson’s  Last 
Years,”  he  gives  excellent  proof  of  his  ability  to  write  engagingly 
and  to  make  live  again  a  striking  figure  of  history,  almost  for¬ 
gotten.  Professor  Meyer  is  not  greatly  interested  in  whether  John¬ 
son  killed  Tecumseh  or  not,  but  he  gives  an  excellent  account  of 
Johnson’s  qualities  and  characteristics,  his  Choctaw  School  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  his  political  tenets,  and  his  religious  and  reforming  interests. 

He  has  well  exhausted  the  sources  of  information,  as  is  attested 
by  the  wealth  of  footnotes  and  an  extensive  bibliography.  Johnson 
as  Kentucky  legislator.  United  States  Representative  and  Senator, 
and  Vice-President  marches  through  these  many  pages,  and  though 
often  one  wishes  there  were  not  so  many  trees  in  the  forest,  the 
Colonel  will  ultimately  emerge,  and  if  followed  with  sufficient  deter¬ 
mination,  he  will  emerge  a  real  living  American. 
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Judicial  Cases  Concerning  American  Slavery  and  Negroes. 
Edited  by  Helen  Tunncliff  Catterall.  Volume  III,  Cases  from  the 
Courts  of  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 
(Washington:  The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  1932.  Pp. 
xiii,  768.) 

This  work  not  only  gives  the  law  and  its  judicial  interpretation 
in  the  various  states  treated,  but  it  also  largely  through  quotations 
from  the  court  decisions  gives  a  close-up  picture  of  slavery  and 
the  conditions  surrounding  it.  Slavery  was  treated  differently  in 
the  different  states,  though  there  was  a  general  simularity  as  should 
be  expected.  The  tendency  was  for  the  more  northern  of  the 
Southern  states  to  let  slavery  rest  rather  lightly  in  law  and  usage, 
while  the  more  southern  of  the  Southern  states  rivited  the  institu¬ 
tion  more  firmly  into  the  law  of  the  land.  Also  with  the  abolitionist 
onset,  the  South  put  slavery  under  a  more  rigid  guard. 

Georgia  in  1801  forbade  the  emancipation  of  slaves  except  by 
legislative  enactment,  and  in  1818  she  made  the  rule  more  rigid. 
Yet  in  a  long  line  of  judicial  decisions,  the  courts  held  that  the 
law  forbade  only  the  manumission  of  slaves  by  individuals  while 
the  slave  still  remained  in  the  state;  and,  therefore,  a  person 
might  make  a  will  manumitting  his  slaves  after  they  should  be 
removed  from  Georgia.  Wills  “manumitting  and  removing”  slaves 
from  Georgia  were  held  invalid,  while  wills  “removing  and  manu¬ 
mitting”  slaves  were  carried  out.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  in 
Georgia  against  increasing  the  free  negro  population,  and  the 
whole  trend  of  law  and  judicial  interpretation  was  unerringly 
against  this  result.  In  1859  the  legislature  passed  a  law  forbidding 
absolutely  the  manumitting  of  slaves  by  an  individual  after  his 
death,  either  within  the  state  or  out. 

This  work  is  executed  along  the  lines  of  the  highest  scholarship 
and  with  an  understanding  of  the  subject  thorough  and  complete. 
It  is  not  only  of  great  value  in  determining  the  legal  status  of 
slavery  in  the  various  states,  but  also  of  unusual  advantage  in 
determining  the  actual  conditions  that  surrounded  the  every  day 
life  of  the  slaves  and  their  owners. 

The  Secession  Movement  1860-1861.  By  Dwight  Lowell  Dumond, 
Ph.  D.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1931.  Pp.  x,  294. 
$2.50.) 

The  secession  movement  in  all  its  immediate  origins  and  rami¬ 
fications  is  here  set  forth  with  great  clarity  and  completeness. 
Professor  Dumond  writes  in  a  vigorous  style  and  with  complete 
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authority.  He  has  investigated  the  many  sources  and  has  based 
his  work  almost  entirely  upon  them.  He  has  done  his  own  inter¬ 
preting  of  these  facts  and  has  thereby  made  not  only  a  contri¬ 
bution  by  his  refreshing  viewpoint  but  also  by  his  excellent  syn¬ 
thetic  treatment.  He  begins  with  the  conflicting  political  principles 
of  1860  and  progresses  through  the  various  party  conventions  of 
that  year,  the  secession  movements  in  the  different  slave  states, 
the  efforts  at  compromise,  and  ends  with  the  well-known  but  futile 
attempt  at  a  settlement  in  the  Washington  Peace  Convention.  The 
facts  as  brought  out  by  Professor  Dumond  show  the  Republican 
Party  to  have  been  uncompromising  and  obstinate,  far  beyond 
what  sound  statesmen  (if  there  were  any  in  those  days)  should 
have  permitted. 

Studies  are  coming  out  and  will  continue  to  appear  on  the 
secession  movements  in  the  various  states;  but  it  seems  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dumond  has  made  it  unnecessary  for  anyone  hereafter  to 
write  again  on  the  general  secession  movement. 

The  Prophet  of  Zion-Pamassus,  Samuel  Eusebius  MeCorkle. 
By  James  F.  Hurley  and  Julia  Goode  Eagan.  (Richmond:  Presby¬ 
terian  Committee  of  Publication,  1934.  Pp.  121.) 

This  little  book  is  an  interesting  and  well-written  account  of 
the  life  and  times  of  Samuel  E.  MeCorkle,  a  Scotch-Irish  Presby¬ 
terian  minister  and  educator,  bom  in  Pennsylvania  and  educated 
at  Nassau  Hall  (Princeton),  but  identified  with  North  Carolina. 
For  many  years  he  was  minister  of  Thyatira  Presbyterian  Church, 
near  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  and  nearby  he  set  up  a  classical 
school  which  he  called  Zion-Paraassus  Academy.  Six  of  the  seven 
graduates  of  the  first  class  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
were  his  pupils.  John  Brown,  president  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  from  1811  to  1816,  was  also  a  pupil  of  the  Rev.  Mc- 
Corkle’s.  When  the  cornerstone  of  the  first  building  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  was  laid  MeCorkle  made  the  address. 
In  many  other  ways  he  aided  in  the  establishing  of  this  the  first 
state  university  to  be  organized  and  set  up. 

This  book  is  written  from  the  sources  as  far  as  they  are  avail¬ 
able;  it  is,  therefore,  a  reliable  account,  and  is  a  contribution  to 
the  history  of  religion  and  education. 
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Lamb  tn  his  Bosom,  By  Caroline  Miller.  (New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1933.  Pp.  345.) 

In  this  first  novel  Mrs.  Miller  has  not  only  presented  a  section 
of  pioneer  life  in  Georgia,  but  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  besides.  She 
has  completely  humanized  her  characters  against  a  background — 
sometimes  idyllic,  sometimes  brutally  real — of  planting,  child¬ 
bearing,  and  trading  at  the  coast.  In  her  work  there  is  none  of 
the  ante-bellum  moonshine,  but  rather  a  revealing  light  upon  the 
desperate  struggle  of  man  against  his  environment.  Fortunately 
the  author,  unlike  William  Faulkner  and  Erskine  Caldwell,  has  not 
aimed  at  being  Gothic  or  Rabelaisian;  unfortunately  she  baa  not 
been  so  careful  of  her  history  as  she  should  have  been  in  so  ex¬ 
cellent  a  book. 

University  of  Georgia  Edwin  Evebett. 
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